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HOW AND WHY DO WE LEARN? 


I, 
An American philosopher has said: “‘ Even a proverb may be 
true.” Probably a few are; more are half-truths; many are 


individual facts which, stated as general truths, are fit only to mis- 
lead Sancho Panzas. 

‘Knowledge is power” is even less; it is a mere trope; the 
conditioning for the thing conditioned. Knowledge is no more 
power than a steam engine is power. 

And yet the acquisition of knowledge is necessarily the great 
fact and the most manifest endeavor in organized education, and 
whatever theories may be held, practically all the time in all 
schools is devoted to it. 

We have countless definitions of education made by teachers 
and educational philosophers, innumerable theories as to the 
purpose and end of the school. 

Yet none of them mentions the acquisition of knowledge as 
the principal thing. We speak of the evolution of the indi- 
vidual, the calling out of his powers (false philology), all-around 
training, symmetrical development; but none of us would venture 
to say in public: ‘‘ The acquisition of knowledge is the purpose of 
the school.” 

But when we get beyond the definition and begin to write 
treatises upon educational methods, most of us fall back upon the 
acquisition of knowledge as the end aimed at, and particularly 
when we come to administer schools do we conduct them as if 
the imparting of facts were the only aim. 

Moreover, this is the popular notion. Ask any boy on the 
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way to school what he goes to school for, and he will answer: 
“To learn.” Ask his father why he sends his children to school, 
and, unless he be an educational theorist, he will answer: ‘To 
learn.” They draw their notions from our practice and from 
their sense of children’s need. 

Surely, then, a fact so conspicuous needs careful study. If,in 
spite of our educational theories and definitions, the acquisition 
of knowledge is, both in popular notion and in pedagogical 
practice, the conspicuous and real thing in education, it behooves 
us to consider what is its function. I am well aware that this 
discussion will seem to the philosophers trite and unneces- 
sary, to others futile and unpractical; yet I am moved to 
start it, though with fear and trembling, for several reasons — 
particularly in view of some recent utterances upon educational 
topics with regard to isolation and analogy; and I am so 
moved, first by this apparent lack of consistency between our 
definitions of education, on the one side, and, on the other, our 
discussion of practical educational questions, and especially our 
administration of the school itself; second, by certain recent 
utterances upon isolation and the use of analogy in educational 
discussion which seem to me further to darken the horizon and 
obscure the vision, especially through the use of terms in unusual 
and abstruse senses. 

Is the apparent lack of consistency real, or does it result from 
confusion of terms ? 

Let us ask first: What do we mean by the term “knowledge” ? 
It is used in two senses: first as describing what is known, some- 
times termed “ objective knowledge” or the ‘“‘ body of knowledge.”’ 
Stormonth gives among the synonyms of ‘“‘knowledge,” “litera- 
ture,” ‘“‘art,” “science,” things purely objective. We use the 


term in this sense when we speak of “imparting knowledge,” 
“acquiring knowledge.” In these uses of the word it is evident 
that what is intended is something apart from the knowing mind, 
and which may be given to it or be made to influence it. 

The other sense in which the term is used is that of a mental 
state, the effect produced within the mind by this external thing, 
objective knowledge. Some of the synonyms given by Stor- 
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month for ‘knowledge’ in this sense are “erudition,” “ cogni- 
tion,” “acquaintance,” ‘‘scholarship.” When a truth is known, 


the objective knowledge becomes subjective. That is, ‘‘ knowl- 
edge” as used in the first sense becomes ‘“ knowledge’”’ as used 
in the second sense. . 

This use of the same term in different senses is doubtless 
unfortunate, but it can hardly be avoided. All metaphysical 
discussion is full of such confusion. Because our language for 
the expression of metaphysical ideas is of necessity borrowed by 
analogy from that belonging first to the material world,and as 
analogies are always incomplete, and as the same term often 
suggests many likenesses, absolute definition is almost, if not 
quite, impossible. 

I need but to refer readers to the long and wearisome, and 
after all inconclusive, discussion of the term ‘‘ consciousness” by 
the earlier writers upon the philosophy of the mind, each of 
many authors insisting that his use of the term was the correct 
one. All that a writer may hope to do is to make clear to his 
readers the sense in which he uses a particular term. Further dis- 
cussion upon such matters is as foolish as the exciting arguments 
by English and American travelers over the relative accuracy of 

the terms “luggage’’ and “baggage,” or “‘carriage’’ and ‘‘car.” 
' After all is said, the fact remains that in speaking of the mind 
and its functions and activities, indeed of all metaphysical ideas, 
there is danger of confusion because most of the language used 
is of necessity borrowed by analogy from the physical world. 
This has come about through the growth of language. Physical 
facts and feelings were first evident, and words were devised to 
describe them. Gradually, as man advanced in intelligence, and 
became conscious of spiritual truths and relations, the words 
employed to describe the physical were transferred to the 
metaphysical sphere suggested by likenesses real or fancied. 
This is evident in regard to the simpler and more manifest facts 
which naturally first impressed themselves upon the conscious- 
ness and first required words to describe them. Thus wrong is 
twisted, right is straight, to be wise is to see, to be a fool is to 
make up faces. The list might be increased indefinitely. 
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Through long usage the physical origin of many metaphysical 
terms has been wholly lost sight of, as the word mind itself can- 
not be definitely traced to its source, but is lost in a cloud of 
conjectures, all of which, however, connect its earliest roots with 

those of the word man and at least suggest a physical origin. 

Idea, however, shows a clear family relation with the Greek verb: 
meaning fo see. These facts, it is true, are the co: .ionplaces 

of philology, and I instance them merely to make plain that 

it is quite safe to assign even the most purely metaphysical 

terms to physical sources, from which they were borrowed by 

reason of real or fancied analogies. 

Many terms have not entirely lost their material meanings, 
but are used so commonly in metaphysical senses as to suggest 
no analogy except after research. Such a word is right, which is 
seldom used to describe physical relations except in geometry, 
and in its own derivative abstract noun ‘‘righteousness” is never 
so employed. 

With many words the figurative use is still apparent, as when 
we speak of a profound mind, a shallow wit, a clear mental vision, 
capacity, crookedness of character, and the like. 

It is clear that all the terms used to describe metaphysical 
ideas fall into one or the other of two classes of analogies : those 
derived from the animate world, which may be termed Jdzological; 
and those derived from the inanimate world, which may be 
termed physical. 

Thus, when we speak of the growth of the mind, of mental 
exercise, of spiritual nutriment, we are using a biological analogy. 
When we speak of storing the mind, of budding character, or of 
molding it, we are using a physical analogy. 

In common talk these various terms are used indiscriminately 
and cause no confusion, for common notions upon these subjects 
are at best somewhat vague. But when we are laying plans for 
educating the mind and begin to employ terms seriously and 
exactly, it becomes of great consequence what terms we use. It 
makes a great difference whether we treat the mind as a recep- 
tacle which can be stored with useful knowledge after the physical 
analogy, or as an organism endowed with life which is to be- 
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nourished with knowledge and strengthened by exercise, after the 
biological analogy. 

That the use of the wrong analogy has had much to do with 
the development of false and faulty systems of education and 
pernicious methods of teaching I shall endeavor to show in this 
series of articles. 

The term “isolation” has been used to describe a plan of edu- 
cation, advocated by some, which might have been suggested by 
the story of Rasselas. It is, in brief, seclusion of the youth, during 
the period of education, from the ordinary interests and associa- 
tions of life, in order that he may, undisturbed by the distractions 
which they offer, acquire much knowledge, and may by reason 
of such acquisition be fitted to take his place in the world after 
his restoration to it. 

That such a view of education is closely related to the 
physical analogy applied to mind is evident. The recent 
exploitation of some of these views makes it seem not inept to 
endeavor to maintain the proposition, that the end of education is 
social efficiency, and that the process is one of growth through nutri- 


tion and exercise. This requires that the mind be regarded and 
treated as living and growing after the biological analogy, that 
we may have “‘life, and that more abundantly.” 


C. G. GILBERT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















LITERATURE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
II. 


KINDS AND ASPECTS OF LITERATURE. 


WE should theoretically be able to find specimens of each 
of the five great species of literature—epic, drama, lyric, 
novel, essay—adapted to the needs of the child; but prac- 
tically we are obliged to omit the essay; for, as a matter of 
fact, the literary essay is in subject-matter too abstract and 
remote, and in style too allusive and evasive, for the child’s 
mind. It reflects a mental life too complex to appeal to him. 
As it is actually constituted, the literary drama, also, represents 
a life so mature and involved as to be beyond the child’s grasp. 
It is a pity that this is true, for there is much in the dramatic 
form and the dramatic principles that would seem to fit it to the 
child’s needs. One can imagine little plays, making a combina- 
tion of game and poetry, that ought to delight and train a child. 
But all attempts at such plays have hitherto been so lamentably 
weak on the side of the poetry as to be only a discouragement 
to the teacher of literature. But of the other three species 
there are simple specimens eminently suited to his purposes. 
One could not, of course, offer the child a developed epic; but 
there are bits of literature of the epic kind—ballad, hero tales, 
fairy sagas—precisely suited to him. We should never intro- 
duce him to a mature novel; but the Mdarchen are for him. He 
would be lost in the presence of the elegy, the sonnet, or the 
ode; but we may give him nursery jingles, songs, and other bits 
of simple lyric fit and right for him. 

The element that fits the simplest forms of epic and novel— 
ballad, saga, and Marchen—for the child’s use is that of story. 
The love of story is instinctive,and we can no more go back of 
it by way of explanation than we can go back of any other 
instinct. But it is an unfailing appetite. To the child the story 
is interesting, whether it is made an account of mere activities, 
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whether it organizes itself into an action, or, becoming more 
complex, takes on the added element of plot. In any of its 
stages it is a framework, a large form, a principle of organiza- 
tion, giving to literature its disciplinary value for the child. 
For him story is the art unit, the thread by virtue of which the 
material takes shape and becomes a unified whole. In his later 
literary experience he may find this principle of unification in a 
line of thinking or a flow of emotion; but in this early stage 
it is the story-form within which his literary material naturally 
organizes itself. 

Now, story is a form useful for many purposes. Like lan- 
guage itself, it is the common medium of teaching in literature 
and in much information work. The arrangement of incidents 
and events according to any of the principles of consequence 
and subsequence, literature shares with science, with history, 
with life itself. But because a teacher uses words—even correct 
words—when he communicates with his children on the subject 
of hydrogen or pollen, he does not imagine that he is teaching 
them literature. No more is he giving them literary training 
when he uses the story-form to teach them the life-history of 
the dandelion seed or the experiences of Mary Stuart. The 
story chosen for literary training must be literature—art, not 
designed first of all to convey technical knowledge. Lest he 
should seem to himself narrow and severe in this matter, the 
teacher must constantly keep in mind that he is choosing out of 
the world of things written a few which he heightens into a 
discipline by placing them in the child’s school training. This 
differentiates them at once from the things a child may read or 
hear read in his home or in connection with his other studies. It 
may be expedient for the child to come into contact with many 
books which a careful master would never select for his specific 
literary training. He may even get some literary training as a 
by-product of his contact with these books. But the far-sighted 
teacher chooses for his material in literature in the school those 
things that are real art, not deceived for a moment by the fact 
that these other things use correct and even beautiful language, 
and arrange themselves in the story-form. 
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It is first of all important to choose stories good of their 
kind. The same rules that enable a teacher to choose a good 
novel for his mature students will guide him in the choice of a 
good story for the children. He may demand of his Marchen, 
as of his novel, reasonable, logical, or credible sequence of 
events, economy of incidents, unity of interest, balance of parts, 
consistency of plot, sufficient or acceptable motive, ethical 
soundness, just or logical outcome, and general truth to human 
nature —which last he must by no means confuse with fact of 
human experience. When he applies his tests, let us say to the 
body of fairy-tales among which he must choose, he will find 
himself with but a scant dozen left, but they will be golden— 
and sufficient. If he applies them to the merest nursery tales, 
he will find himself obliged to leave, for example, Zhe House 
that Jack Built for the child’s play hours, while he transfers 
The Old Woman Who Found a Sixpence to his curriculum. 
Alongside it he will place Perrault’s Cinderella and Beauty and 
the Beast, while he must relegate Grimm’s Cinderella and Jack 
and the Beanstalk to the limbo of imperfect things. 

This is but saying that the teacher of little children should 
be in literature, as in other subjects, an experienced student, an 
expert trained in literary criticism, widely read in literature. 
Only from the point of view of the largest experience, from the 
vantage ground of knowing the best, can he feel himself safe in 
choosing for the child among the apparently simple things. 

While it is true that such a teacher may be trusted to choose 
his material where he will, there is wisdom in the conclusion, 
which all thoughtful teachers have reached, that for purposes of 
this specific literary training it is best to give from the beginning 
the old classic stories. The old folk fairy-tales, the old hero 
cycles are inwrought now with the world’s culture, and should 
become a part of the child’s art experience early. It is during 
his earliest school years that the modern child has his best period 
of psychic ripeness for the old stories. Of course, a teacher 
may from time to time give his child a modern tale. There are 
a few modern tales, indeed, that demand a place for themselves 
alongside the classics—nor need The King of the Golden River, or 
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Toomai of the Elephants, or Little Black Sambo be ashamed in the 
company of Kluge Else and Cinderella. 

But more purposes of culture are served by the use of the 
old stories. It would be ideal if there were some inevitable 
form of these stories available for the child. We are obliged 
to acknowledge that we are always giving the Odyssey in a 
second-best way when we are giving it in other than Homer’s 
words. But in this and similar cases we are obliged to sacrifice 
the important matter of original and perfect literary form in 
order to secure the many other advantages of great story and 
fitting subject-matter. As long as the teacher clings to the old 
tales and the old masters, he is saved from the temptation of 
trivial modern stories written for children, and the snare of 
information books, ‘‘nature stories,” and what not, masquerading 
as art. 

It seems to be good economy to teach the stories that go 
in cycles. Perhaps one of the reasons that Jack the Giant 
Killer is so early and so prime a favorite in the nursery is that 
he has a cycle of adventures. We are permitted to follow him 
on into new exploits, so that our interest in him is not foiled and 
wasted by the premature close of his career after one victory. 
So we have gained something of steadiness, we have economized 
attention and interest, when we have allowed the work in litera- 
ture for a whole year to center in Robin Hood, in Odysseus, in 
King Arthur, in Robinson Crusoe, even though this center serve 
sometimes as a point of departure—that is to say, for the 
attachment of other and suggested bits of literature. 

When it is possible to find within literature, pure literature, so 
much for the teaching of the child, it seems a pity that many 
teachers seek their material outside —in myth, for example. To 
study myth as literature seems an irreverence, because to the 
people who made it in every case it was religion. It seems 
unfair and prejudicial to the child’s future sympathetic under- 
standing of alien culture that he should learn to regard as mere 
stories those symbolic utterances which to the people who made 
them were spiritual interpretations of actual phenomena. Greek 
myth, in particular, which is most often selected for the child, is 
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spiritually very mature and complex — quite beyond the compre- 
hension of the young student as religion, and much too full of 
spiritual significance to be presented as literature only. Every 
student is aware, of course, that there are mythical elements in 
the hero-tales and in the fairy-tales. Indeed, in the very Mother 
Goose melodies the scholar comes upon dim shadows of old 
religious rites and interpretations. But here myth has passed 
beyond the pale of religion and has become art, as certain reli- 
gious ceremonies have forgotten their origin and passed into 
children’s games. And, since they have grown incorporate into 
human affairs, the emphasis has shifted and we are looking no 
longer at religious explanation of physical and historical events, 
but at human experience in which these mythical elements are 
mere incidents. Asa matter of fact, a great many teachers are 
using legends which they mistakenly call myths. So there is 
reason to hope that the fallacy of teaching myth to children is 
not so widespread as it seems. 

The teacher of literature who is a trained critic must, in 
choosing his material, have naught to do with the pleasant 
snare of correlation. One who has vainly sought for a long 
morning a quotation strictly appropriate to some subject or 
occasion he has in mind, has been forced to conclude that 
the masters have been short-sighted or unaccommodating or 
“unpedagogic”’ in this matter. They have not had their minds 
upon correlation, and have not produced the things precisely 
suited to our needs; and we are, perforce, driven to suit our needs 
to what they have given us. The fact is, art does not correlate. 
It is by the merest lucky chance that now and then we do find a 
piece of really good literature, some of whose elements fit into 
the child’s other work. As, for example, Rodinson Crusoe in 
some of its aspects may correspond to lessons in colonization 
or in the primitive industries. But, as a rule, the teacher who 
forces a bit of literature to match a subject about which the 
child’s other work is centering, has chosen a second-best bit of 
art, and has thrown no essential light on the subject; as if 
when the child was concerned with leguminous plants he should 
be reading Anderson’s ethically unsound story The Pea Blossom; 
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or as if the teacher of literature, to illuminate and vivify his 
pupils’ science studies, should classify and teach Rad and His 
frends as zoology. 

Not for a moment would a careful teacher weigh lightly the 
subject-matter of his material. But he realizes that the litera- 
ture which is pure art does not handle technical subjects, but 
represents human life. And this seems a good place to say that, 
when we choose this somewhat limited body of literature, we 
should confine ourselves to that which does present human life. 
This does not, of course, exclude supernatural and preternatural 
elements, but it does place the emphasis on human life and 
affairs. There are and ought to be other opportunities for the child 
to learn to know the many pleasant beast-tales, old and new, that 
by inherent right belong to him, and, indeed, the teacher may 
introduce certain of these among his school material. But, on 
the whole, the stories that deal with human life will yield the 
child a more-sided culture. And these pictures of human life 
should, as a rule, be chosen among the serious things. This 
would not exclude all humorous things; and it is precisely 
humorous things that sometimes give us the truest and most 
serious view of life. But it would exclude from school work 
any large amount of nonsense, and all masses of nonsense. 
Alice in Wonderland has contributed, not only to the gayety of 
nations, but to the culture of mankind, and every well-taught 
child should know it. But he should come by it, as by most of 
his nonsense, in his hours of intellectual play. Good nonsense, 
by the very virtue of being good, lacks that thread of imagina- 
tive unity by which we need to hold in disciplinary literature. 

Good fables are most serviceable in literary training. They 
are, indeed, an instrument that cuts more ways than one. The 
genuine fables of AZsop or Fontaine have in them always the 
elements of a good story. The teacher with some narrative and 
dramatic gift may easily amplify a fable into a thoroughly 
acceptable tale, because the groundwork of incident is practically 
always sound. And fable gives just the exercise the child needs 
in the understanding and interpretation of symbol and figure. 
It is best, of course, to suppress the moral— A‘sop’s or Fon- 
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taine’s—and give the child or the class the privilege of working 
out a fresh moral or application, by way of interpreting the little 
story. It is not easy to find a quicker and easier introduction 
to artistic symbolism or a surer guide in figurative expression. 

The interpretation of proverbs is profitable as an exercise in 
the literary type of thought and speech. They are concrete 
and picturesque rather than abstract, specific rather than gen- 
eral. But it is the abstract and the general that we are to 
understand by them. These qualities it is that give them their 
unique literary value. Of course, the teacher must call upon his 
own wisdom and training when he is choosing his proverbs. Many 
popular proverbs are pessimistic ; many inculcate a merely com- 
monplace or egoistic philosophy ; some are ambiguous ; some the 
modern world has outgrown ; many are too mature in every way 
for the elementary child. But enough remain to sharpen his 
wits and increase his skill in understanding the secondary and 
figurative meanings of things—an absolutely essential matter in 
his literary training. 

The lyric varieties of literature offer us some elements that 
we either do not find at all in the epic and novel kinds, or find 
in a form less notable and applicable. We have said that in 
many cases, in order to get the story we desire, we are obliged 
to take it in some secondary form—translation or other adapta- 
tion. We cannot read the Odyssey to the elementary child in 
Homer’s phrase, the King Arthur stories in Mallory’s, nor the 
adventures of Robin Hood in the old ballads. But in lyric we 
enjoy the privilege of teaching the child the only, the inevitable, 
the inseparable form. Like every other art, literature is on one 
side a craft. It has its technique as have drawing and music. 
It will not do to press upon the young child the minor matters 
of technique. But he can get very early a sense of craftsman- 
ship, a feeling for the bit of literature as a thing in itself. He 
displays this very early in his own production. A rhyme that 
he has made is a jewel, a treasure; the mildest or crudest little 
figure of speech that he has himself devised is to him a genuine 
purple patch set in his little theme. 

The lyric or other small bit of verse seems the best place to 
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teach the child appreciation of these technical beauties, in that 
measure in which he can consciously or unconsciously appreciate 
them. He does enjoy the verse of the mere nursery jingles, as 
also the music of lyrics too mature for him in subject-matter. 
And while one would not teach a child verses whose subject- 
matter is far beyond him, it is well to read in his hearing bits of 
the incomparable music of the great masters. A Beethoven 
symphony is on one hand difficult scoring, intricate counter- 
point, complex orchestral arrangement. But on the other side 
it is a collection of separable pleasant sounds, it is melody, 
harmony, rhythmical movement, all of which make for the 
esthetic enjoyment and ultimate culture of even the child. So 
one might, ignoring its difficult theology, read to his child 
the first sixteen lines of the Paradise Lost, for its resonant music, 
for its lofty collocation of resounding words, for its haunting 
sense of something grand and awful ‘‘evermore about to be.” 
Of course, in the ballad we can get the element of verse-form in 
combination with story, but it is in lyric that we find special 
beauty and variety of form and movement. This beauty and 
variety of music, together with its emotional subject-matter and 
its emotional appeal, set off lyric, indeed, from the other species. 
Just as we have opportunity in all literature to train a child in 
the appreciation of imagery and of figure, so every bit of litera- 
ture makes its appeal to his feelings. But in the lyric it is more 
direct, more specific. His delight in some generous deed of 
Robin Hood is, as it were, an objective thing. His stir of sym- 
pathetic enlargement over the children who ‘‘sing in far Japan,” 
and the “organ with the organ man singing in the rain,” is an 
inner and deeper access of consciousness. Therefore it devolves 
upon the teacher to select with his utmost care those lyrics 
which have an emotional content and make an emotional appeal. 
Of mere jingles and bits of song we may ask only that they be 
musical or beautiful in imagery. Of the emotional lyric we 
must ask suitability, soundness, due measure of feeling. Of 
verses made for children let us be somewhat wary. One is 
tempted to say that after the Mother Goose melodies one can 
feel safe only in A Child’s Garden. In Whittier’s collection of 
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verse, Child Life, one may find scarcely a dozen poems he would 
like to put whole and entire into a child’s consciousness. Like 
Whittier’s own Zhe Barefoot Boy and In School-Days, they are 
verses about children—an old man’s reminiscences of child- 
hood, conscious description of childhood or comment upon it, 
and therefore thoroughly unchildlike and unsuited for the child’s 
training. Much more acceptable are some of the simpler songs 
of the masters—Shakespeare’s ‘‘Under the greenwood tree,” 
Wordsworth’s ‘The cock is crowing,’’ Browning’s ‘The year’s 
at the spring.” 

For lack of a better term, we were obliged to speak of story 
as an element of literature, of form as an element, of feeling as an 
element; so we are obliged to speak of character as an element, 
though these are by no means co-ordinate and mutually exclu- 
sive aspects of the subject. Character constitutes a real and 
legitimate interest of the child in literature. He is interested in 
people apart from their attempts and achievements. To the 
very small child Little Boy Blue, Tom the Piper’s Son, Miss Muf- 
fett, and the rest, assume a distinct personality. Ofcourse, to so 
young a student as the elementary child it is static character and 
striking types that are interesting. He is languid in the presence 
of the more esoteric and differentiated types, and no character 
evolution more delicate than the degeneration of ‘Struwwel- 
peter” or the conversion of Cinderella’s sisters appeals to him. 
But he loves his heroes and hates his villains, and stroke by 
stroke builds up his ideals enriched and enlarged by that halo of 
beauty and feeling given them by the atmosphere of literature. 
One need not discuss character or invite the child to discuss it. 
But the teacher will find that the heroic, the beautiful, the 
pathetic, the wronged, the wicked, the unrepentant, stand in the 
child’s mind clearly and effectually discerned. Concerning all 
human life and human affairs the child has an insatiable curi- 
osity, an unceasing interest. It is no small thing that he may 
in literature see them conducted nobly and beautifully. The 
child must be forever more open and more generous who has 
once felt the spirit of boundless hospitality that pervades the 
Odyssey ; who has there seen 
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‘On the steps of the palaces, kings 
Coming and going with presents and things.” 

Of the outcome and issue of human events the child will learn 
much in literature. It often requires the'teacher’s best skill to 
direct the experience of the little people here. They will not 
willingly accept a tragedy. Like the little girl in Wordsworth’s 
We Are Seven, the negative view is simply not a reality to them. 
This may be due to some supernal truth of vision, which their 
elders have lost. But we all know that tragedy is sometimes the 
way of life and often the way of art. The teacher must see that 
the tragedy works its legitimate purification of the feelings, or 
becomes accepted as the inevitable outcome of the circum- 
stances. It is good to know that it may do both. The child 
studying literature often needs guiding in his criticism of the 
outcome of events. He is not inclined to accept legal justice in 
which it seems to him the effect is alien to the cause. Logical 
justice is too likely to hurt somebody he loves or to spare some- 
body he hates. So your class rises as one man and demands poetic 
justice. The teacher here has a pretty problem, if the outcome 
of his events be logical justice, to reconcile his class to it, and at 
the same time keep the tuneful emotional mood he would like. 

It is surely best to select for the child those presentations of 
life that have a distinct issue and outcome, leaving realistic 
uncertainties and inconclusions for his later experience. The 
people and environment of the child in life may not always be 
chosen. But in literature we may see to it that the people he knows 
and the surroundings he encounters make for joy and for culture. 

It would be possible, and it might be instructive, to bring this 
matter of the choice of elements and kinds much nearer to the 
practical teacher by speaking more in detail, and by the criticism 
of specific examples and types. But tothe thoughtful and crea- 
tive teacher a prepared curriculum is an offense. Let him but 
have some knowledge of the child and an expert’s knowledge of 
the principles of his material, and he can hardly go wrong in his 
choice of the individual specimens. 

PORTER LANDER MacCLinTock. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
The University of Chicago. 


FROM ROUSSEAU TO FROEBEL. 


WHEN a conscientious teacher feels herself destitute of 
enthusiasm, she turns naturally to books for the inspiration which 
she does not find in the routine of her work. Enthusiasm, 
indeed, must have something else to feed upon besides the 
reiteration of detached bits of elementary knowledge interspersed 
with more or less practice of simple, manual arts. This need 
explains the frequent craze for percentages and competitive 
examinations. They impart a spurious kind of ardor which has, 
however, nothing in common with professional zeal. For we 
must recognize that teaching, like every other profession, has a 
spirit peculiar to itself. This spirit arises, not from studies per 
se, but from the relation of the teaching art to life and its 
purposes. Just asa lawyer uses his knowledge to secure certain 
advantages for his client, so the teacher uses knowledge to secure 
a certain result in her pupil. The possibility of this result lies 
not chiefly in the knowledge she imparts, but in the nature of the 
pupil, and it is insight into this nature that gives the teacher pro- 
fessional ardor and professional skill. This insight is not rare 
among women, who constitute the majority of our elementary 
teachers, but it is easily lost under the pressure of the many 
influences that tend to withdraw attention from the pupil and fix 
it upon measurable and stereotyped results. It is to counteract 
this tendency that educational reformers of the hour place so 
much stress upon the study of psychology. They do not exag- 
gerate the importance of the subject; nevertheless the formal 
study of psychology is not likely to prove inspiring to an 
apathetic mind; indeed, its truths can be grasped and practi- 
cally applied only by teachers who are in sympathy with the 
living spirits around them, eager to understand and to interpret 
their manifestations. If this sympathy be wanting or dormant 
the emotional nature must be stirred. Now of all writers on 
education Rousseau is the most moving. He affects us through 
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the imagination, and this he does by virtue of a remarkable 
power of presenting his ideas in the form of living personalities. 

Consider a teacher, inert but not incapable, who chances 
upon the Zmile and reads it for the first time. The teaching 
art, the art which she has hitherto performed as a series of aim- 
less, disconnected exercises, is here set forth as a continuous, 
purposed, inspiring activity. The successive efforts of tutor 
and pupil arise one from the other like the incidents in a swiftly 
moving romance, all tending to the grand consummation, and 
all revealing in their progress the inner play of will and intelli- 
gence. ‘‘We do not know childhood,” says Rousseau; the 
teacher assents. ‘Begin then by studying your pupils;” the 
injunction has become one of the commonplaces of the hour, 
but in this setting it takes on new significance. For the whole 
of the Emilé is a study of this kind unremittingly pursued by 
the tutor. His method is far removed from that of the scientific 
observer; he is not concerned about the genesis of Emile’s 
personality nor the interplay of biologic and psychic elements ; 
he accepts the personality as a fact and sets himself with 
unflagging purpose to develop this personality to its full power, 
so that the pupil may be proof against the rush of circumstances 
that forever threatens to absorb or submerge the individual. 
Amid a thousand artifices and contradictions with which the 
work abounds, this unchanging purpose of the tutor stands out 
in vivid light, and thus by one brilliant stroke the author illus- 
trates the meaning and scope of child-study as it pertains to the 
teacher and illuminates for her the initial source of her profes- 
sional activity. 

It is, however, as an awakener, not as a guide, that Rousseau 
is of lasting interest to teachers. He frees the mind from the 
weight of traditional rubbish and puts it upon an independent 
search for truth. The great lesson of the Emile is obvious, but 
it needs little discernment to discover that Emile himself is a 
fictitious being and that the conditions required for the experi- 
ment of his education are possible only in the brain that 
invented them. 

The notion of the individual which Rousseau flung upon the 
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world with startling effect was destined to receive a far more 
profound interpretation from another reformer, whose work, 
separated from Rousseau’s by a brief interval of time, bears 
to the other something of the relation of the flower to the 
seed. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Froebel’s name is so identified 
with the kindergarten that it carries little weight with grade 
teachers. It is unfortunate also that a certain mysticism in 
thought and a certain obscurity of style prevent that pleasure 
in the mere perusal of his writings which is so powerful an 
attraction in a work like the Emile. Happily these hindrances 
have been greatly overcome for the American student by 
Hailmann’s translation of Froebel’s great work, the Education 
of Man. 

The central idea of this, as of Rousseau’s masterpiece, is the 
personality of the child, but the child of Froebel’s thought is 
the antithesis of Emile. Isolate him as Emile is isolated and he 
ceases to be himself. The very feelings which Rousseau ignores, 
the social sympathies, the vague outgoings of the soul that we 
name religious instinct, are the most characteristic signs of 
the child’s inward nature; hence he can be known only through 
his instinctive activities under normal conditions. He will not, 
puppet-like, play his part in a preconceived drama of develop- 
ment, but will forever challenge attention by deviations from 
the expected course. This he does of necessity from the very 
energy which makes him individual—an energy which, as Froebel 
divines, cannot be understood until one penetrates beyond its 
individual manifestation to the mysterious sources from which 
it is derived. ‘‘ Manas such,” says Froebel, ‘‘must be viewed 
and treated as related to God, to nature, and to humanity.” By 
the unfolding of this philosophic conception he draws the teacher 
to a tender and reverential regard for the child, and at the same 
time reveals the relation of her work to the deepest truths of the 
universe. Viewed in these relations, human personality assumes 
an aspect far transcending the latent possibility of Emile. It 
appears rather as an originating, unifying force; hence the stress 
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that Froebel places upon doing, not that the child may learn 
more by doing, but may more fully realize himself. 

It is well to note here that doing, in Froebel’s sense, does 
not imply in particular manual exercises. These, in fact, he 
subordinates to language, of which he says, ‘‘ Language is the 
self-active, outward expression of the inner,” and again, ‘ Lan- 
guage is inseparably one with the spirit.””. The verbal recitations 
that make up so large a part of our school exercises, when rightly 
conducted—after the manner, for instance, described by Dr. 
Harris,’ or suggested by Dr. Dewey in a fascinating chapter on 
‘The School and the Life of the Child’’*—afford as full scope for 
the child’s originating force as any effort with brush or tools. 
If the former may degenerate to a mere parrot repetition, the 
latter may as easily sink to the most mechanical copying. 

But the purpose here is not to indicate practical applications 
of Froebel’s principles, but rather their effect in the responsive 
mind. Method—the mode of approach to the child, the treat- 
ment of subjects—determines itself freely and harmoniously in 
proportion as the inward spirit is enlightened. Signs of this 
illuminating influence, this venascence of the soul, meet us on 
every side. We recognize them in the creative impulse that is 
replacing the early industrial phase of our art education and in 
the ethical spirit which is penetrating our formal instruction. 
Transformations they are in the Froebelian spirit. 


ANNA TOLMAN SMITH. 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C. 


tOriginally in the Report of the St. Louis Public Schools, 1869-70, pp. 173, 1743 
also in the Educational Review, October, 1902, article ‘“‘How the Good School 
Strengthens the Individuality of the Pupil.” 


2See Zhe School and Society. 








ENGLISH IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
II. 


In a former paper I spoke of the importance of imitation in 
the learning of language and of the student’s great need in the 
elementary school, namely, more time for self-expression and 
for oral reading. The present paper takes up briefly the ques- 
tion of grammar. 

Some thirty years ago it was discovered that the grammars of 
Brown and Greene were too hard for children, and the country 
has since been flooded with substitutes called language books. 
There was a sudden flowering of pedagogical interest in the 
child’s attitude toward language. This flowering came at the 
same time with the invention of Sunday-school music and Sun- 
day-school stories. The language books diluted the grammar in 
various ways. Bits of poetry alternated with discussions of 
nouns and verbs, and the child turned from the solemnity of 
Thanatopsis to that of object complements. Here and there 
appeared patches of useful information —bits of the biography 
of respectable poets, lists of common abbreviations, etc. Rules 
for punctuation and proof-reading sometimes appeared, as a neat 
compliment to the precocious child. The worst of these books 
taught neither grammar, literature, nor composition. The best 
of them taught a little of each. But, in spite of all faults, they 
marked a great advance in teaching English. There was an 
immense gain in sympathy and practicality. If any ambitious 
young writer doubts this, let him attempt to make a few text- 
books that will do more for a child than an equal number of Mr. 
Swinton’s did and can. 

Latterly there are signs of a reaction in favor of formal 
grammar. A course of rather a stiff nature is now given in the 
last year of the grammar school, or even earlier. Probably the 
child of fourteen is now expected to analyze as well as his father 
did at sixteen. There are at least three reasons for the reaction. 
First, there is a desire to teach advanced studies to those whose 
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schooling closes with the eighth school year. Secondly, there 
is a feeling that language books fail to produce the requisite 
degree of correctness in the student’s speech. Thirdly, there is 
the desire to ground certain students in grammar before they 
begin Latin, French, or German. 

For one, I believe that too much formal grammar is taught in 
the grammar school. I believe that most of the time now given 
to this subject might better be given to literature, or biography, 
or composition, or oral reading, or drill in oral English. 

To take up the causes of the reaction in order, what shall we 
say of the lad whose schooling is to cease with the grammar 
school? Does he need to be finished off with parsing and 
analysis? Parsing and analysis are good mental drill of a certain 
sori, but have they any magic not possessed by English com- 
position? The average boy cannot, on leaving the grammar 
school, write a good business letter. He cannot narrate a day’s 
happenings clearly. He cannot (in writing) describe his dog so 
that a stranger could identify it. I know that nowadays there 
is a certain apathy toward this matter of learning to write. 
The extremes of educational theory seem to meet and form a 
bar against composition in the eighth grade. The conservative 
educator thinks that formal grammar must precede writing. 
The radical is afraid that children will learn to write before they 
have anything to say. Now, heaven forbid that the child should 
learn how little adults say which is worth saying, or how little 
even the proverbs of Solomon have influenced the animal humor- 
ously called sapiens! We all agree that boys should not shed 
innocent ink over the ‘“‘ Pleasures of Anticipation”’ or the “ Fall of 
Rome ;” but is it abnormal that young Knickerbockers should be 
able to write a decent letter by the time he is ready for algebra 
and the kings of England? The boy whose schooling ends with 
the grammar school steps out into a world that, for all its mate- 
rialism, knows something of values. Good handwriting, clear 
and ready self-expression, the ability to read the daily paper 
aloud intelligibly —these things have a cash value. The subjunc- 
tive mood has not, and it cannot be demonstrated that the sub- 
junctive has any superior, compensating moral value. 
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The second reason for the reaction lies in a feeling that sys- 
tematic grammar ought to make correct speakers where language 
lessons have failed. But systematic grammar is not systematic 
drill directed to eradicating errors of speech. It is an explana- 
tion, more or less illusory, of the why and wherefore of usage. 
Knowing why does not cure the fault. The average child is a 
slave to habits of wrong usage, and his only hope is to become 
the slave of better habits. The grammar cannot cure the faults 
of the language book. Only smaller classes and earnest personal 
effort can do that. Indeed, no book can be devised which will 
turn out great numbers of correct speakers as by machinery. 

The third reason for the reaction is the desire to fit students 
properly for the study of foreign languages. It is very com- 
mon for teachers of Latin to feel that their, students should be 
good parsers and analyzers before they begin Latin. Perhaps 
they are right; but, if so, it may perhaps be demonstrable that 
the study of Latin should begin at sixteen rather than at four- 
teen. French is different; as a living language it can be 
learned without any knowledge of formal grammar, and there- 


fore at an early age. So eminent a grammarian as Henry 
Sweet, in a matured statement of his views on teaching lan- 
guage, recently expressed a doubt whether Latin and Greek 
should be taught in secondary schools. This is a fact which 


should give us pause. One thing is certain: grammar is at pres- 
ent a science which applies to inflectional languages chiefly, and 
can best be taught through the medium of a dead language. 
There is another objection to the teaching of formal gram- 
mar, namely, that grammar is at present largely traditional and 
unscientific. The scientific study of language is still in its 
infancy. It is the marvel of education that, in spite of the 
immense importance of linguistics, this most ancient of studies 
should be so little affected by modern knowledge. It is true 
that our scholars know much more about the physiology of 
sounds than their fathers did, and more about the history of 
words and constructions, but they have not furnished us with 
the principles of a universal grammar, based on a sound 
psychology. How far from secure are the bases of linguistics 
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appears when we glance at the terminology of grammar. We 
lack terms for many concepts which must underlie any compre- 
hensive science of language. Suppose, for example, that a 
thoughtful boy wants to know what a “word” is. A boy is 
far more likely to ask such questions than a collegian is, for the 
latter person is concerned with the forms of words. The boy 
might question a roomful of grammarians in vain to learn 
whether goimg is one word or several. A few would tell him 
that going is at least two words. Most would tell him that 
going is one word with various uses and ancestors, but they 
would presently speak of the noun goimg and the adjective going, 
and insist that the two words should not be confused. Woe to 
the young teacher who goes to the library, being troubled as to 
what ‘“‘mood”’ is! She will learn that mood is manner, that mood 
is not manner but feeling, and that mood is neither manner nor 
feeling but a word with a certain termination or a certain 
ablaut. If she opens half a dozen of the best grammars used in 
1902 in the best American grammar schools, she will learn the 
following curious things about mood: (1) English has no 
moods in common use except the indicative and the imperative ; 
(2) English has subjunctives at present, but they are often the 
same in form as indicatives; (3) English has no subjunctive 
forms at present except in a very few verbs, but any indicative 
may become a subjunctive by following the word 7/; (4) Eng- 
lish has no subjunctive mood except in a very few verbs, but it 
has a potential mood; (5) English has no potential mood prop- 
erly so called, but it has potential phrases; (6) English has an 
indicative mood, a subjunctive, a potential, an optative, and a 
conditional. Or let us suppose that the word questioned is 
“tense.” She finds a future tense in Sweet’s great grammar, 
but she finds Whitney speaking of the ‘‘ so-called future tense,” 
and on turning to Strong, Logemann, and Wheeler’s Introduction 
she learns that “phrasal tenses’”’ are properly ‘“ not tenses at all.” 

These absurd contradictions are not isolated or peculiar. 
They are easily paralleled in every branch of the grammar now 
taught to children. Even the analysis of sentences, which our 
fathers regarded as a great advance on parsing, and which 
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is still supposed to furnish invaluable mental discipline, is a 
purely arbitrary business. 

The unfortunate terms “subject” and ‘“ object”’ are still in 
use, though they cannot be defined, and though they reflect an 
outworn psychology. The terms “principal” and ‘“ modifier” 
are suggestive and helpful, but they are usually applied in a way 
which utterly ignores the point of interest in the sentence. The 
term ‘‘subject and predicate” appears in one grammar as nam- 
ing the chief elements of every sentence, but across the county 
line another grammar insists that children should always see a 
subject, a copula, and a predicate—three terms instead of two. 
If the quarreling logicians are to set the hands of our gram- 
marians, our teachers, and our children against each other, why 
should not the psychologists, or any other group of people, be 
represented in the grammatical terminology? Why should not 
a sentence consist of focus and fringe, or foreground and back- 
ground, or engine, coupler, and caboose? 

I close, therefore, as I began, with a plea for less grammar 
and more drill in usage; for less grammar and more skill 


in communication; for less grammar and more vocabulary 
—the vocabulary of noble living, as recorded in literature and 
biography. Nor need there be any sacrifice of system in leav- 
ing formal grammar till later in the child’s life. Systematic 
instruction in the use of English is precisely the thing that is 
sacrificed to the subjunctive mood and those other vague and 
terrible deities. 


E. H. Lewis. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
The Lewis Institute, Chicago. 





THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


THE period covered by the years just preceding adolescence 
has been and continues to be in a very real sense the school of 
letters, or the grammar school. Whatever may be best for the 
earlier years, there is seldom a voice heard calling us to delay 
the learning to know how beyond this time. The work of the 
period has broadened to include much more than the old-time 
symbols, yet the newcomers are all tools, and in the old school 
and the new school this is a time for tool-mastering. 

It is due perhaps to this degree of unanimity that this divi- 
sion of the school oftentimes seems to receive less careful 
attention than is given to the others. There are many faithful 
and efficient principals and teachers in this section ; in fact, in our 
public schools, the test of a teacher for these grades is, often- 
times, ability to discipline and to follow the course of study with- 
out much assistance; but, on the other hand, there is less thought 
given to it by the thinkers than is the case elsewhere. It is easy 
to name educators of prominence in the kindergarten, primary, 
secondary, normal, college, graduate schools, but it is not so 
easy to find those who speak for the grammar school. The 
superintendent who goes to work on the course of study is 
fortunate if he works through the fourth grade before the detail 
of his work sweeps him away from the schoolroom into his 
office. ' 

The pressure from above requires that the eighth grade 
accomplish certain technical results, but this is not infrequently 
the most formal accomplishment of the entire course, and it 
casts its shadow over the years preceding it, so that, without 
direction, there is little chance for even the teacher with origi- 
nality to contribute to the study of school economics. 

I have found in some of our larger cities a strong desire on 
the part of primary teachers to get into the grammar grades. In 
almost all cases, when this wish has been traced down, it has been 
found to have its root in the effort to escape supervision. This 
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is no doubt sometimes an adverse criticism upon common 
methods of supervision, yet one who has attempted to do this 
work realizes the great difficulty there is in avoiding mechanical 
relations under present conditions. 1 can see, however, no other 
way out. Ina formal sense the grammar school is often very 
perceptibly organized, but of organization in its meaning “the 
placing of responsibility” there is very little in it. 

I discussed recently some out-of-school questions with a man 
who constantly employs many hundred men. His summary of 
the situation was as follows: ‘I never attempt to save on clerical 
help and supervision. I give every boss all the office force he 
can use, and I hire as many first-class. men to manage and plan 
work as I can find, and then | have to spend all my time keeping 
them out of ruts.” The last clause is somewhat discouraging, yet 
it is not strange that with all the attention given to mechanism 
we have few who rise above it. It is natural either to rebel 
against it and losé its help, forgetting what Caird says, “though 
life and spirit are more than mechanism, they are not without 
mechanism,” or to become its slave. The new era of college 


presidents promises much for the future of other officers of 


organization and administration in the school. 

The specific need, then, in the grammar school is more super- 
vision—this as a first step to better standards of supervision, 
with a view to securing more original thought on the part of the 
teachers and pupils and, as a matter of course, greater economy 
of time and energy spent and more work accomplished. This 
undoubtedly will result in many changes and in increased 
expense. When Dr. Dewey’s School and Society came out, a 
schoolman who read it said: “ That plan will never work; it will 
take too much money. The people do not want to spend more 
money, but less. When we asked the trustees of a certain sec- 
tion, ‘What apparatus in certain lines do you wish our students 
who are preparing to teach to become familiar with ?’ a charac- 
teristic answer was, ‘What we want is teachers who can get 
along without our spending money on apparatus.’ ”’ 

There is truth in this, and yet it is remarkable how money 
will come to the support of a real idea with a real plan for its 
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execution. Many of our schools are receiving as much as they 
deserve now. The difference in various sections of equal wealth 
shows how largely this is a matter of the larger community 
education, which is by no means one of the least duties of the 
school, although often unregarded. The common-sense of the 
business-men of a community will not stint the schools when 
needs are understood. As one president of a board said toa 
principal, after the latter had presented the need of clerical help: 
“T had never thought of it before, but it would be foolish to hire 
a man at your salary and put him at work in my office licking 
postage stamps.” 

We shall never command the desired support until we have 
increased efficiency all along the line. Of course, the converse 
of the proposition can well be urged. The most important con- 
sideration is that progress is evident, but to utilize fully that 
progress there must be more consciousness of it, and this 
requires more workers with broad horizons. Every school prob- 
lem needs consideration by someone to whom it is an immediate 
personal matter, but just as much it requires thought from one 
who sees larger relationships. One means toward this is through 
the educational periodicals. The Educational Review serves the 
general field well, the School Review has done much for secondary 
education —the elementary school and normal school have not 
fared so well. 

Another means is better organization in normal schools and 
colleges. It seems that in the former the greater part of the 
effort spent is to bring poor material up to a passing standard, 
while there is no time or energy left to put upon those who are 
at all able to stand alone, and who could, with a little help, 
become centers of power and training. Like the examination 
system for teachers, this keeps out the poorest, but it also keeps 
out the best. In the university not infrequently students of 
very different degrees of attainment are classed together, and 
there is little opportunity as yet in education for the advanced 
study and direct association with great teachers found in the 
higher work in other subjects. When this is given, the relation 
between the laboratory and the school will be better established. 
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No part of the school has greater need of this association 
than the grammar school, and none offers a richer reward for 
study. The early workers will have the benefit of conditions 
under the law of increasing returns. Someone has characterized 
these years as the lean kine eating up the fat kine of the grades 
below. Relatively this may be true, although absolutely the fat 
of the earlier years is not excessive. But the fact that personal 
qualities are so strongly weighed in securing kindergarten and 
primary teachers has given that section an advantage. 

We need more light as to the proper constitution of the school 
above the third grade. The one-teacher system is one extreme, 
and the departmental is the other. It seems to me that a clear com- 
promise on the following lines is one way out: a strong man or 
woman in charge of twenty-five or thirty children, teaching about 
half of their work and free during the rest of the day, to keep 
thoroughly in touch with their other subjects. It is no doubt 
an advantage for this class-teacher to do a little teaching in a 
grade above or below, in order to have a basis for comparative 
study; but the weakness of the departmental system lies in the 
apparent necessity of employing all of a teacher’s time in recita- 
tion work, thus giving the impression that the recitation is an 
end rather than a means, and also giving no opportunity for 
integration of the studies. These are the years during which 
the various main branches of the curriculum differentiate them- 
selves from the primary trunk, and the greatest care is needed 
to keep connections. If class-teachers could be made to order, 
I would wish to have them all equal to problems touching three 
things: (1) mental and physical health; (2) the mother-tongue ; 
(3) music. These seem to me to need the most direct contact. 

The upper grades have experienced considerable rough 
experimentation, and from this there seems good reason to 
believe that the secondary school should begin with the seventh 
grade. The seventh, eighth, and ninth grades form a natural 
division and may well be grouped together. In fact, in so far 
as divisions are necessary, grouping by threes seems more 
natural than by fours. Primary supervision usually extends 
through three years, and the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades have 
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a common basis. Secondary education beginning in the seventh 
need not mean beginning Latin there. I was interested to find 
in some of the English schools that boys who entered with no 
Latin two or three years after a class had begun that language 
had little difficulty in doing the work of the class, and in some 
of our high schools I find those who have had Latin in the 
grammar school classed with those who have had none when 
they enter the high school. It surely should not mean giving 
up the contact with a class-teacher. It would be well if high 
schools recognized this need more, and even the colleges, 
through an enlargement of the function of the deans, met it. 
But it will mean a definite accomplishment of fundamental work 
in English, utilizing the advances and avoiding the failings of 
high-school English during the last decade; the modern 
languages can then gain a footing as yet seldom realized ; 
practical aspects of higher mathematics will here gain recogni- 
tion and lay a foundation for stronger theoretical study; the 
aptitude of students at this age for the work of the shop and 
laboratory will be made use of, and will lead to better skill in 
the college years, so that the charge made against many students 
of dentistry, medicine, technology, etc.—‘* They have no 
hands ” — will be less valid. 

The first advances can best be made in this section. When 
the program here is clearer, much can be done in the inter- 
mediate grades, for the unification of the kindergarten and 
primaries now at hand promises a good foundation. 

This summer I had the opportunity to visit a camp in which 
were a dozen boys of these middle grades from families whose 
circumstances in large cities render them especially dependent 
upon the school for the resources of education. On Sunday 
morning they took a walk in the woods, and not a tree was found 
with which most of them were not already acquainted. In the 
afternoon we attended a children’s-day service. Only one of 
the boys came from a family belonging to a Protestant church, 
one or two were Catholics, several were free-thinkers, and at 
least one had never been ina church before in his life. All 
entered into the service intelligently. Before it opened I 
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noticed that they were very busy with the hymn-books; one 
of them had found a hymn whose music was by Haydn; and 
soon they were all searching with interest for other music by 
Haydn, and later that of Mendelssohn. 

The church showed on the inside its roof construction. The 
boys began to discuss this. The standard strains were stated, 
those in sight classified, reasons for their use clearly and defi- 
nitely given, and all done with as great interest as would 
ordinarily attach to the discussion of a prize fight, and yet all 
quietly and without any disorder. 

After church I was fortunate enough to be invited with 
them to a luncheon at a home near by. When this was over 
they gathered about a teacher at the piano and sang for half an 
hour or more music with words of the type of Lowell’s “And what 
is so rare as a day in June ?”’ On other occasions I saw them at 
play by themselves in the woods at games of their own origina- 
tion. All of these activities indicated the kinds of resources 
that may well be secured during these years. 

FRANK A. Manny. 

SUPERINTENDENT, ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL, 

New York City. 





THE TRUE PLACE OF ENGLISH IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL WORK. 


Ir will doubtless be generally agreed that, while English is 
not all or even the greater part of what should be taught in the 
school, it is an indispensable condition of progress and is perhaps 
the greatest factor of the public-school work. To illustrate by 
comparison: if it is said that transportation is an indispensable 
condition of commerce, it does aot mean that transportation is all 
of commerce. There are other things without which we could 
not have commerce, such as farming, manufacturing, lumbering, 
cattle-raising, etc.; but it still remains true that without transpor- 
tation there could be no commerce. 

English is the medium through which our children both gain 
and impart ideas, and these ideas may be perfect or imperfect 
only as the medium of thought is more or less perfect. An 
imperfect medium cannot give a perfect idea. Many pupils fail 
in their lessons because the words and sentences have either no 
meaning or an imperfect one. 

The English is of value to them chiefly for what it does. It 
gives a better understanding in geography, in arithmetic, in his- 
tory, and in all other subjects. The pupil who has a good com- 
mand of English can think better and see more clearly into any 
subject. 

One great difficulty in teaching pupils in the elementary 
studies is that they see the subject ‘‘as through a glass darkly,” 
on account of an imperfect comprehension of the language of 
the subject. Each study has a language of its own, in a certain 
sense, and there can be no efficient work in it till the language 
is mastered. For example, take that arithmetical bugbear, bank 
discount. Most of the pupils who fail in this fail from a lack of 
comprehension of the language of the banker. The terms are 
new and mean nothing to them. A language drill is necessary 
as a preface to each lesson. Another instance is that of pupils 
who at home hear only a few words used, and perhaps these few 
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used in a local sense. The teacher will have to enlarge the 
vocabulary of those pupils and, what is more difficult, teach the 
proper use and application of the one already acquired. 

It is true, as has so often been said, that nothing so quickly 
tells against one’s educational training as poor English, either in 
speaking or in writing, and for this there are two reasons: First, 
every educated person is a competent judge of English. He 
may be ignorant of any number of technical matters; he may 
not be able to interpret an architect’s drawing or a lawyer’s 
brief; he may not be able to distinguish “fossil Silurian” from 
“Devonian,” or know the difference between “placer” and 
“deep” mining; but he does know whether a singular verb is 
used with a plural subject; whether an objective pronoun is 
made the subject of the sentence; whether capitals and small 
letters are properly distributed ; whether the spelling is phonetic 
or correct; and whether the arrangement of material is logical 
and clear. Second, though good English, like good manners 
and a becoming dress, is not absolutely essential to character, 
or useful knowledge and skill along many lines, it is generally 
held to be the best possible index to the amount of education 
and culture one really has had. Hence failure here is quickly 
held to indicate incompetence along all lines. 

It seems necessary to protest against the ‘‘study of English 
for English’s sake.” One might as well talk for talk’s sake, as 
indeed many people do. English, to be the core of the common- 
school course, must be studied, not as an end, but as a means. 

The tendency has been too much toward making the form 
the object of our work in English, when the true object should 
be the content. The form must be mastered, but only for the 
sake of the content. 

English is the key that unlocks all knowledge ; and we must 
remember that education has a combination lock and that its 
adjustment is complicated. English for English’s sake makes it 
only a plaything, a pastime, a fad; but English asa means leads 
up to higher knowledge and larger desires. 

English, which is essentially the nucleus of the public-school 
course, can be made so only by being studied scientifically. The 
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idea seems to prevail in some quarters that, while other branches 
require scientific study, English will somehow develop itself in 
the understanding without giving attention to its science. It is 
thought that knowledge of technical grammar is unnecessary, all 
that is needed being the ability to speak or write sentences; and 
it is even implied that the study of grammar is the reverse of 
beneficial. There is no convincing reason for entertaining such 
a theory. The principles of grammar are as essential to the 
speaking and writing of correct English as are the principles of 
mathematics to the successful solving of its problems. It is true 
that our pupils would learn to speak and to compose sentences 
without the study of technical grammar, and so the most illiter- 
ate learns to express his ideas and communicate his wants without 
even learning to read; but the fact that the actual necessities of 
life are met in both cases is no reason for arresting education at 
these points. Is it not time for educators to realize that a short- 
cut to any branch of learning is an impossibility? Eternal 
principles should guide us in English as certainly as in all other 
studies. 

It sometimes seems that the teaching of grammar has fallen 
upon evil times, for the recent forms of language lessons have so 
weakened the whole subject as to leave out the heart of English 
grammar. 

It is true that formal technical grammar should not be com- 
menced until the pupil can understand its laws, and with this 
feature of the modern plan the writer is heartily in sympathy; 
but it would seem that in our strenuous efforts to avoid the mis- 
take of forcing analysis and parsing upon the unprepared mind 
we have gone to the opposite extreme. We are trying to make 
a fragmentary, mechanical method of imposing aimless sentence- 
making upon our classes answer the purpose of beginning the 
study of English, whereas the subject should from the first be 
taught inductively. All work given should have definite mean- 
ing. Both induction and deduction should be employed, exam- 
ples developing definitions, and definitions being applied to 
examples. For the present heterogeneous mass of unsystematic 
talk and writing in the lower grades, with its lack of responsibility 
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for definite progress on the part of teacher and pupil, we should 
substitute the steady, persistent, and connected study, with the 
committing of the rules and principles of English grammar, fol- 
lowed by concrete application, and with as strict accountability 
to the teacher for every failure as we require in the study of 
arithmetic. Complaints from the secondary schools of poorly 
prepared candidates for admission to their courses in rhetoric 
and composition are too numerous to be neglected by those in 
charge of elementary work. A higher standard should be 
required before leaving the grammar school, and a more system- 
atic, unified course of instruction carried on from the primary 
school up. A knowledge of his mother-tongue to be thorough 
must grow with the child’s growth. 

We read that Michael Angelo was the first artist of modern 
times whose work was true to anatomical structure. We know 
that the work of Michael Angelo is the most glorious and 
satisfying legacy of art that has descended to us. And so, by 
analogy, those works of literature will be the greatest and most 
permanent whose authors knew thoroughly the science as well 
as the art of their language. Even the inferior Latin authors 
are an illustration of the value of literary work done by those 
who thoroughly understood the structure of their mother-tongue. 

The value of composition work from the beginning cannot be 
overestimated. There should be time in every grade for practice 
in constructing sentences, paragraphs, and essays, always care- 
fully examined by the teacher and then corrected by the pupil. 

The teaching of composition work, like the teaching of 
English in general, should be such as to show the pupil that 
composition is a means and not an end in itself. The function 
of language is to express thought, and no amount of drill upon 
words can teach the use of language if thought is not awakened 
and employed throughout. The child is not given composition 
work primarily for the sake of composing, but for acquiring 
ability to express his thought. There must therefore be some- 
thing within to express, and to this purpose language should be 
taught in connection with literature, history, science, and other 
studies, instead of as a branch by itself. If our pupils could 
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reproduce in writing the substance of the majority of their 
lessons, the work would serve as a continual review of other 
branches as well as a language lesson. They would thus treat 
subjects of which they know and are learning something. 
Nothing is more futile than the attempt to have pupils express 
in writing ideas upon subjects of which naturally they can 
have but little knowledge. A fourteen-year-old pupil should 
not be asked to handle such subjects as “Immortality,” ‘The 
Dignity of Labor,” or ‘Hitch Your Wagon toa Star.” Abstract 
subjects in general should be avoided, for the visible, material 
world is the scene of the child’s experiences, and no one can 
bring forth from his mind what has- never existed there. The 
subject treated must be clear in the child’s mind before he can 
make it clear to others. 

The teacher should encourage the development of an indi- 
vidual style in each pupil’s composition, and refrain from such 
criticism as would have the effect of injuring the natural charac- 
teristics of the different writers, while he should give the 
necessary general training. The superior attractiveness of short 
sentences, of good Anglo-Saxon words, and the strength of the 
simplest form of expression should be impressed upon all. 

With the aid of the modern text-books, it should not be 
difficult for the teacher to make the study of English pleasant 
as well as profitable. Inthese days of many reading-books care- 
fully compiled by scholars, there is no excuse for the use of 
the wishy-washy, trashy school readers once prevailing. ‘The 
fat cat sat on the mat” style of primer is quite as much out of 
date as the ‘‘Do we go up? Yes we do go up” style. 

The reading of good literature is second only to the constant 
example to correct speech for the work of cultivating the pupil’s 
English. The store upon which the English-speaking child has 
to draw is practically inexhaustible, and though we should not 
now give Dr. Johnson’s advice to spend days and nights on 
the reading of Addison, we should agree with him that to 
acquire the power to express thought in pure, noble, vigorous 
English, no better way can be advised than that of the exten- 
sive reading of our standard authors. 
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We are all at fault in the present generation in allowing 
ourselves to form the habit of too much newspaper and magazine 
reading. We deliberately sacrifice the time which should be 
profitably as well as pleasantly spent in the reading of our best 
books and higher-class periodicals to the skimming over of great 
masses of matter presented in the daily newspapers and cheap 
journals. The deleterious effect upon the memory as well as 
upon our appreciation of pure English should be a sufficient 
warning to us to preserve our children from this habit. The 
children especially should have none but good models of English 
provided for their reading. The introduction of dialect stories 
into the children’s magazines is most deplorable. It is strange 
that writers who have the ability to use the best English should 
offer productions filled with unnatural and ungrammatical con- 
structions and incorrect spelling, but if there must be dialect 
stories, let them be read by older people and not by children 
whose habits of expression are now being formed. The litera- 
ture read by the child should be expressed in pure and beautiful 
language, since its purpose is to train his mental faculties as well 
as to aid his moral development, and should be a most potent 
means of culture in its form as well as in its content. 

If it is not possible to make the sentiment against promis- 
cuous reading by children sufficiently strong to extend to their 
home reading, the schools should at least do all in their power 
to counteract the deadly influence of ‘‘newspaper English’ by 
presenting the best of our weekly and monthly periodicals for 
their use at school, instead of encouraging the reading of the 
slip-shod, slovenly articles usually hurried into the daily editions. 
The excellent plan in vogue of giving brief daily lessons on 
current events could be made still more valuable by advising 
only the highest class of newspapers and periodicals as aids and 
requiring the pupils to name their authorities. Not only this 
study but every recitation may give opportunity for training in 
the use of good English. The old-fashioned practice of cram- 
ming the memory with the exact words of the text-book has 
fortunately given way to that of reproducing the facts and 
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information in the pupil’s own language, and thus the opportunity 
for daily improvement and culture is invaluable. 

Although the science of grammar can be learned from text- 
books, the art of expressing ideas clearly and forcibly can be 
learned only in one way —by using language in the expression 
of original thought. Of scientific, methodical instruction in 
language there is especial need in America, since our schools 
almost invariably represent a variety of races, and therefore the 
children of our schools have not to aid them the hereditary 
facility in the use of English which they would have had in the 
native language of their parents. 

If our ideal of language instruction could be realized, there 
would be no reason for such an arraignment of the work of our 
schools as is found in a recent number of Harper's Magazine: 

Inaccuracy in applying the foundation principles of good reading, good 
writing and good reckoning. 

Indifference to the importance of accuracy in the same. 

Ignorance of the fact that literature, if it is to be of any vital use, must 
mean far more out of school than it ever can within. 


HELEN L. GRENFELL. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Colorado. 





MATHEMATICS IN THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL. II. 
PEDAGOGY OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


GEORGE W. MYERS. 


BLINDED to educational values by zeal for their subject, or 
biased by the desire to go the easier way, many teachers of 
elementary mathematics still argue, as almost everybody argued 
fifty years ago, in favor of the high disciplinary value of the 
pure memory work of arithmetic. Notwithstanding the fact 
that fifty years’ experiences are against this view and that 
psychologists are pretty well agreed that memory is the one 
mental faculty that cannot be cultivated, some of us still cling 
to the traditionary notion. That a more discriminating insist- 
ence, by friends of mathematics, upon the relative educational 
values of the various aspects of arithmetical study would 
redound to the credit of this study as well as to the benefit of 
education, there can be little room for doubt. Drill work, 
memoritery exercises, committing rules, and the other things 
which make up the mechanics of arithmetic, have no great educa- 
tional value in themselves, and very much of such work is 
stupefying. On the contrary, analyses of the conditions on 
which the solution of problems depends involve the exercise of 
attention, comparison, and judgment, and have therefore a high 
value in education. These statements are corroborated by the 
circumstance that very few great mathematicians, either as boys 
or as men, ever manifested more than ordinary skill, and many of 
them not even ordinary skill, in the purely mechanical parts of 
mathematical study. 

The mechanical work of arithmetic should be reduced to the 
automatic as soon as possible. All teachers have observed that 
the mechanical parts of arithmetic are reduced to the automatic 
state much sooner by some pupils than by others. It does not 
seem to be a matter of common observation, however, that the 
great mathematicians come from the dilatory class. On closer 
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examination we readily recognize in this the truth that a quick 
and retentive memory conduces to superficiality. As elementary 
mathematics is commonly taught, memory is too often the only 
faculty appealed to, so that the paradoxical rule may usually be 
followed with safety: ‘Pick the future mathematician from 
among those pupils who do not get on well in their elementary 
mathematics.” 

But this need not beso. It would not be so if in our teaching 
of arithmetic we should pay more attention to the needs of the 
growing faculties of the child than to the ill-considered asser- 
tions of bank officials as to the overmastering importance of 
accuracy and speed in the mechanics of arithmetic. Premature 
accuracy is one of the worst things the mathematical teacher can 
strive for. On this point it would be well for the teacher to 
bear in mind that the bank official’s ideal employee is a machine, 
not a man. Let us therefore look to a higher source than the 
mart for our mathematical pedagogy! ; 

There has been not a little theorizing of late on the possibility 
of fixing the number facts of addition and multiplication 
upon the memory with sufficient permanence through use. 
Believing, though the writer does, in this posszbzlity, he has not 
as yet been privileged to see this possibility actualized. Still he 
is encouraged not to discard his belief by the consideration that 
he has not yet seen a conscientious and consistent effort to 
realize this possibility put forth by a teacher whose grasp of 
mathematical truth was any augury of success. Such an effort 
by such a teacher would, however, go far toward giving an edu- 
cative value to the part of mathematical study which is a burden 
to teachers and a bugbear to pupils. 

Finally, we shall be better able to understand why this sub- 
ject of arithmetic, which has never had a large number of 
friends among educators, still holds so important a place in 
the curriculum, if we recognize that the demand for the sub- 
ject is social and industrial rather than educational. We could 
not discard it if we would, since it is the s¢me gua non of success 
in so many other fields of human activity. The work of the 
class-room should therefore be based largely on such problems 
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as are met in everyday life, and the right sort of mathematical 
pedagogy will render proper account of these ezéva-curricular 
demands. The outlines which follow are a continuation of those 
in the October number of the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER: 


B. NOVEMBER OUTLINE. 


I. Further use of linear, square, and cubical measure and weights applied 
to concrete and useful problems involving the four fundamental processes. 
Problems to be taken largely from the other subjects. 

II. Notation and numeration of large numbers (to 10,000). 

III. Short and long division and simple fractions. 

IV. Decimal fractions begun in connection with problems (a) in United 
States money and (4) in the units of metric system. 

V. Multiplication table and tables of denominate numbers mastered and 
used continuously. 


VI. Extensive applications of fundamental processes in problenis of daily 
life. 


VII. Beginnings of geometrical surveying. 

VIII. Use of simple equations and their transformations. 
IX. Common and decimal fractions completed. 

X. Foundations of percentage laid. 

XI. Simple scale drawing and graphical representations. 
XII. Making drawings for use in manual training. 

XIII. Making apparatus in manual training from drawings. 
XIV. Meteorological records discussed and reduced. 


C. DECEMBER OUTLINE. 


I, Arabic, Roman, and index notations and numerations mastered. 
II. Use of checks and short methods. 
III. Mensuration of common surfaces and solids. 


IV. Symbolic representation of arithmetical laws. 


V. Practical problems involving more extended analyses and computa- 
tions. 


VI. Indirect measurement —land surveying. 

VII. Observational astronomy. 

VIII. Problems relating to business, banking, discount, etc. 

IX. Graphical representations. 

X. Solution of some problems both algebraically and arithmetically. 
XI. Positive and negative numbers used. 

XII. Practical geometrical constructions. 


/ 


D. OUTLINE FOR ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL PEDAGOGY (WINTER 
QUARTER). 


The course for the winter quarter may be outlined under the 
following captions : 
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I, Aims that have hitherto controlled in the teaching of arithmetic: (a) 
practical, (4) utilitarian, (c) theoretical. 

II. Why have these aims controlled? Contemporaneous sociological and 
civic demands. 

III. Modern aims. 

IV. Origin and nature of the number concept: (a) the objective element 
(multiplicity of things); (4) the subjective element (relating faculty); (¢) num- 
bering is ordering, vs. numbering is measuring. 

V. The most important aspects: of number used by text-book writers: 
(a) group aspect; (4) measuring aspect; (c) ratio aspect. 

VI. Methods, so called, of teaching numbers: (a) method of symbols ; (4) 
of things; (c) logical method; (@) psychological ; (e) ratio method ; (/) fixed- 
unit method ; (g) variable-unit method; (Z) spiral method. 

VII. Function of number most used in: (a) daily life; (4) science; (c) 
education; (@) number theory. 

VIII. Physical and mental needs which give rise to the operations of: 
(a) addition and subtraction; (4) multiplication and division; (c) fractions 
and percentage; (@) involution and evolution. 

IX. Reasons for and against introducing elements of algebra and geom- 
etry in grades. 

X. Changes and improvements needed in the teaching of elementary 
mathematics: (@) explicit use of the equation in arithmetic; (4) some topics 
dropped, some introduced; (c) arithmetic should be given a sociological 
aspect; (d) improvements in language of science; (e) better preparation of 
teachers. 

XI. Number-work of nature-study, history, geography, manual training : 
{a) virtues; (0) vices. 

XII. Introduction of work from industrial occupations. 

XIII. Values of arithmetic in education: (a) practical value; (4) culture 
value. 


E. OUTLINE FOR SPRING QUARTER, ON MATHEMATICAL PEDAGOGY FOR 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


I. Mathematical subjects in the secondary school. 

II. The bases of geometry, algebra, and trigonometry: (a) axioms; (4) 
definitions. 

III. General methods of establishing truth in geometry: (1) equality by 
superposition ; (2) mode of proving inequality; (3) principle of reductio ad 
absurdum ; (4) principle of parallelism; (5) principles for measurement of 
central and inscribed angles; (6) principle of reducing the mensuration 
of all plane areas to that of the triangle; (7) principle of limits; (8) prin- 
ciple of reducing solid geometry to plane by analysis of figures. 

IV. What mathematical knowledge the pupil should have on entering 
the secondary school. 
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V. Needs of students: (2) who do not go beyond the high school ; (4) who 
expect to attend a university, or technical school. 

VI. Simultaneous teaching of algebra and geometry. 

VII. Correlation of mathematical subjects with science subjects: (1) from 
standpoint of pupil; (2) from standpoint of teacher’s preparation. 

IX. What is the aim of the study of geometry? of algebra? 

X. Algebra: (a) as a preparation for the study of functions; (4) as a 
study of the equation and laws of its use. 

XI. Exemplification of algebraic principles by the numbers of arithmetic. 

XII. Use and abuse of axioms in transforming equations. 

XIII. Sequence of topics in teaching of: (a) geometry; (4) algebra. 

XIV. Classification of equations with reference to degree; graphical 
representation of their solutions. 

XV. Fundamental principles of factoring. 

XVI. Questions to be raised on taking each new step: (a) why is it cor- 
rect? (4) can it be reversed ? 

XVII. Field and laboratory work in algebra and geometry: (a) geometri- 
cal surveying: (4) solution and discussion of the equations of science and 
engineering. 

XVIII. Place and relation of secondary trigonometry. 

XIX. Observational astronomy and constellation study. 

XX. Correlation of mathematics and physics in the secondary school: 
(a) argument from standpoint of subject-matter; (4) argument from stand- 


point of pupil; (c) argument from standpoint of teachers’ preparation. 
XXI. Study of leading texts in algebra and geometry for the high school. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
C. J. KROH. 


THE principal factor in our well-being is the maintenance of 
the elasticity of our “faculties” through their appropriate and 
regular use—the cultivation of the capabilities of action with 
which we are endowed. The determining motive, therefore, in a 
general scheme of educative physical training must aim for the 
development and reinforcement of the qualities of character 
exemplified in vigor of mind and body, and its co-essential, 
sound and robust health. 

Physical training, or developmental school gymnastics, in its 
various phases, implies infinitely more than it has been possible 
thus far to incorporate into any general scheme of education. 
Its aims should reach far beyond the period of school life and 
become evident in the success of every sphere of practical life. 
Progress in this largely underrated phase of school work, as in 
everything else, signifies a constant enhancement of results. 
Results depend for their effectiveness on the integrity of the 
methods employed. These, again, must not be based upon a 
mere proximate evaluation of the work proposed in the gym- 
nastic curriculum, but depend for their efficacy on an apprecia- 
tion and careful weighing of the prevailing conditions. Failure 
in this one respect has not infrequently been directly responsible 
for the hesitation and authoritative laxity encountered in the 
advancement of this work. 

A mere outline of progressive aims, without a practical 
enlistment of the reinforcing influences coincident with all edu- 
cational procedure, may make the best of purposes futile. Isola- 
tion on the part of the physical-training master and of his work 
signifies an impairment of thoroughness. Omissions in this 
regard react through the conservatism of those who should be 
esteemed the most wholesome sustaining agencies. 

To realize the possibilities of effective physical training the 
earnest co-operation of every member of the teaching staff is 
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absolutely required. To this end consultations concerning the 
expediency of measures conducive to the best interests of the 
pupils are of first importance. Physical training in its relation 
to the school program, and in its relation to the general scheme 
of physical training, as outlined in definite class aims, must be 
defined. The aims and ends determinative in the work adapta- 
tion of the different grades must be elucidated. To obviate 
defective classification, the grouping of individual pupils and 
classes, and the factors determinative for such grouping, must 
be discussed, that the most profitable organization, devoid of all 
friction and retarding influences, may be facilitated. Pupils of 
like abilities should be grouped together. The time assignment 
for the regular physical training and the recreation periods 
should be adequate and made proportionate to the actual needs 
of profitable work. The recreation periods must be determined 
in a measure by the convenience of the teachers, who should not 
only assist in the arrangement of the games, plays, field sports, 
and outings, but actively participate in them. 

One of the earliest results of such an understanding should 
become perceptible in the improved movement of the whole 
school, in an order characteristic for its freedom of development 
within the general plan that governs and unites all. 

These suggestions imply much more than the mere encour- 
agement of health-promoting activities, or the insistence upon 
hygienic attitudes, the observance of the laws of health, and 
attention to the various class-room adjustments contributive 
thereto, or even acquiescence in the design of the respective 
programs. They imply that the background of this phase of 
school activity should be exploited and brought out in stronger 
relief; that skill should be exercised in enhancing the value of 
this important link in educational work by establishing its rela- 
tion to the realities of life through the means presenting them- 
selves in the opportunities of the regular curriculum. 

What is the content of such training? Is it representative 
of factors emphasizing in the fullest all conduct? Is it con- 
structive work of the highest order ? 

The index of a pupil’s mind is best revealed in a study and 
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comparison of his physical and mental activities and states; it 
is not as clearly revealed in the recitation alone. The play of 
his instincts before, during, and after the gymnastic lesson, or 
play period, may reveal certain necessities. Eagerness and 
aptitude are frequently indicated for certain activities and 
studies, which the skilled teacher will wisely associate with his 
erstwhile inclinations. Studies of an exacting nature are contra- 
indicated immediately after physical training. The susceptibili- 
ties of the mind are again profitably approached and aroused 
only by whatever attracts and appeals during this temporary 
period of leisure. Habits of thought and convictions depend 
in no small measure on these phenomena. Relations are gradu- 
ally discerned. History and literature, with their wealth of elevat- 
ing and stimulating influences, should be exploited at this time, 
in order that such causal and rational relations may be sustained, 
and ordinary ‘“tasks’’ relegated to the hour of more favorable 
states. Indeed, such procedure may add zest to a lesson in 
gymnastics, preceding it, and enable the pupil to express, in 
some form or other, his experiences, after the lesson. The arts 
provide such forms of expression. Beauty of form, strength 
and grace in action, as exemplified in the analysis of action-forms 
in the gymnasium, may become a means of enhancing the facul- 
ties of observation, memory, and reasoning. 

The function of studying the pupil, his development and 
tendencies, necessitates certain data, which should be easily 
accessible for reference. This can accrue only when the record- 
ing of tests and records is participated in by the pupils. The 
physical records need not be as numerous as indicated in previ- 
ous outlines in the Course oF Stupy; they should include only 
those items which are absolutely necessary to indicate the princi- 
pal proportions and condition. Height and weight should be 
recorded as a basis for determining the condition of a pupil. 
The items of girths, breadths, lengths, and depths must indicate 
the normal measures of the respective ages on record cards fur- 
nished, on which the pupil can contrast his first and second 
entries and compare the differences. Profitable work is offered 
here. Indeed, there is no dearth of opportunities for measuring. 
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force, distance, and speed in connection with the work in physi- 
cal training. The study of conditions before and after exercise, 
as ascertained in pulse, heart, and lung tests, of respiration tests 
under varying conditions, leading straight to the study of indi- 
vidual needs, of environmental conditions, and all it implies,’ 
can be made most profitable in accentuating the physical-train- 
ing work. 

It is the design, during the current year, to review the work 
concurrent with these suggestions in the various grade reports. 
These reports will take the place of the practical work outlines 
printed last year. 


SUGGESTIVE WORK OUTLINES FOR OCTOBER AND MAY, AND INTER- 
VENING MONTHS. 


October.— Organization: Arrangement of grades and groups — upper 
grades, sexes separate. Regulation of attendance, exercise —see gymnasium 
directions. Dispensations. Hygienic precautions, care of body, dress adap- 
tation to work, bathing, etc. 

Recording of physical measurements: age, weight, height, girths, 
breadths, lengths, and depths.? (Seat and desk adjustments.) 

Tests: Sense of rhythm, direction; co-ordinative power. 

Climbing, jumping, and running records. 

Special: Examination of lungs, heart; condition. Vision, hearing. 

Gradation and division of pupils into regular and special groups. 
Assignment of school and home work ; play periods — direction. Corrective 
work. 

Measurements, tests, and records retaken in May. 


*One of the most profitable studies of one of the grades during the past year 
began with a study of ventilation and the properties of air, followed by a measure- 
ment of lung capacities and calculations of amount of air needed individually in the 
school and in the home living-rooms. This was followed by a series of lessons on 
anatomy and physiology of the lungs, based on observations of the human body and 
supplemented by a study of anatomical models. Records of temperature, pulse rate, 
etc., were taken before and after various activities, and relations and effects of exer- 
cise ascertained. For work in other grades— number and history — see grade out- 
lines by VAN HOESEN, THOMSEN, and others, in COURSE OF STupDY, Vols. I, II. 

? The individual relations of pupils to the normal standard of age, height, etc., 
percentages above and below the average, should be charted and compared by the 
pupils themselves on charts provided for that purpose (cards 5 X 8 inches), and 
under the direction of the regular teacher. The various growth influences and their 
relations to educational problems can be most profitably studied only if the necessary 
data are in the hands of the teacher for ready reference. Pupils may be given two 
cards to fill out, one for the home and another for the schoolroom record. 
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For practical work outlines, see grade outlines, Vol. II, 
CoursE OF STUDY. 

An outline of practical school gymnastics, on the basis of 
definitive grade aims, will be issued in pamphlet form during the 
year. 

Work of the grades incidental to studies, eventually leading 
to dramatizations and illustrations of typical scenes and actions, 
including gymnastic reviews, games, plays, and sports in season, 
and their expression — art side —to be represented in connec- 
tion with the monthly morning exercises, the whole school par- 
ticipating. The various grades and classes contribute on these 
occasions in regular order to the subject of their respective exer- 
cises, or on some special line of work, on the basis of their 
information and skill. 

GRADE AIMS. 

First grade.— Emphasis on exercises, especially of the larger groups of 
muscles, and regulation of breathing. Promotion of growth through the 
stimulation of breathing and circulation in exercise in light and air; recrea- 
tive form of exercise. To be avoided: any form of exercise for strength, 
even in the smaller muscles, in order not to consume the material necessary 
for growth ; avoid also any demand upon the young nerves through prema- 
ture training in that direction. 

Plays and games: For testing, developing, and sharpening the sense- 
perceptions. Sight: differentiation of (2) form; (4) color. Hearing: dis- 
tance, directionof sound. Feeling: distinguishing objects according to form 
and weight. 

Second grade.— Incentive to growth and blood-formation, as above. 
Strain of muscle avoided in consideration of the growing process. 

Plays and games: Imitation games, based on sense-perceptions. In 
addition: modes of sack and ball tossing and catching. 

Third grade.— \mportance of improved bearing and carriage (improved 
holding power); cultivation of poise; erect position in address. Promptness 
in response. Accuracy in execution of combinations of simple exercises in 
free gymnastics. 

Plays and games: To be added: short, competitive games. 

Fourth grade.—I\mportance of correct posture concepts in varied vom- 
binations of movements. Light to medium exercises for endurance — run- 
ning, apparatus gymnastics (rhythmic series of similar recurring movements, 
as “traveling ’’), never to the point of fatigue. 

Plays and games: To lower reaction time between definite sense-percep- 
tions and definite actions. 
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Fifth grade.— Improvement of volitional control through effort in new 
co-ordination problems — free and apparatus gymnastics. Improvement of 
gait and poise, balancing exercises. Special adaptation of running and 
jumping exercises; moderately increased demands. Preference for the 
more active running games. Training for pleasure in action. Introduction 
of elementary dancing calisthenics (girls). 

Plays and games: To be added: “Antagonistics’’ in groups, employing 
apparatus, as: poles, ropes, etc. (like orders, without individual distinctions). 

Sixth grade.— Development and practice of the characteristic forms of 
apparatus work — preparation for exercises of skill. Training for dexterity. 
Agility, alertness, cultivated in the practice of games; importance of forms 
leading to the more active outdoor games. Systematic marching, running, 
and jumping exercises with increased demands for endurance. Avoidance 
of over-strenuous efforts. 

Plays and games: As above. Ability to recognize advantages and to 
follow most practical procedures. Reaction of one of several sense-percep- 
tions through most practical action suggested. Quick discernment, judg- 
ment. 

Seventh grade. —Importance of heart and lung action; moderately 
increased demands in apparatus work; lighter ‘theme work ;”’ development 
of representative action; constructive ‘‘series’’ of exercises. Endurance: 
moderately sustained activity, z. ¢., rhythmic, much increased activity. To 
be avoided: real strain; mere ornamental and aimless drill. 

Plays and games: As above. Analysis of action-forms, representative 
of games and sports; practice of foundation movements in characteristic 
sports. 

Eighth grade.—¥xercises of skill on apparatus; outdoor athletics. 
Training for dexterity and pleasure in action. Outdoors: speed over short 
courses; running; endurance, long distances, moderately slow and fast; 
walking and running, with careful increase of duration. Practice of sprints, 
starts, dashes; emphasis of conscious effort. Strenuous efforts leading to 
disturbance of breathing and circulation to be avoided. 

Plays and games: ‘‘Antagonistics ’’— team work, like and unlike orders. 
Practice of the higher organized games in simplified form. Forms of relay 
racing, team plays, and class contests. 

Special course. General and applied gymnastics. The correlation of 
school gymnastics with school work in general. System and method in 
outlining the year’s curriculum. Organization, direction, co-operation of 
teachers. 

Pedagogics of gymnastic instruction. Methods of reinforcing progress ; 
processes of progressive gymnastic development in advanced work — tech- 
nique, form. 

Practical school anthropometry, including physical tests and measure- 
ments, and inquiries to determine condition, The adaptation of develop- 
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mental measures to class and group work, and individual treatment. The 
results of scientific investigation, and the needs of the normal body; values 
and effects of procedures. 

The organization of forms of recreation on playgrounds. Field days. 
The planning of indoor and outdoor gymnasia. 

Practical work throughout the year : 

First quarter : (2) Advanced apparatus gymnastics; (4) development of 
skillin the use of hand apparatus ; (c) springing exercises, forms of jumping, 
vaulting, leaping. 

Second quarter: Apparatus gymnastics ; (a) foil and sword fencing ; (0) 
boxir~+ ; (c) dancing calisthenics. 

Third quarter: Apparatus gymnastics; (a) tactics, evolutions, drills, 
roundels; (4) gymnastic and character dancing; (c) forms of antagonistics. 

Outdoors — fall and spring —athletics: putting shot, throwing hammer 
and disk, pole-vaulting, hurdling. 





HIGH SCHOOL. 


I. Apparatus gymnastics: Exercises for dexterity, involving quick 
co-ordination and leading to skill and control: Cultivation of ease of move- 
ment, form, and grace, through sequential practice orders leading to defi- 
nite gymnastic exercises. Springing exercises, as jumping and vaulting, 
with especial attention to execution and form, and to the avoidance of over- 
exertion. 

Games of alertness. Dancing calisthenics, to improve grace and ease of 
movement. 

II. Apparatus gymnastics: Exercises for strength and skill; increased 
demands in co-ordinate activity in various combinations of typical forms, 
leading to endurance. Training for-track and field exercises ; walking, run- 
ning, jumping, high and broad. Swinging and hurling of grip-balls and 
light weights; ball-throwing. Dancing. 

III. Gymnasium and field work: Training for condition; prescribed 
work ; use of developing appliances. Practice of special forms; pole-vault- 
ing; sprint races, hurdle practice, throwing hammer, putting shot. Gym- 
nastic games. Military exercises; stick fencing, foil fencing. Dancing. 

IV. Gymnasium, field, and track work: Contests between gymnastic and 
athletic teams and clubs. Competitive forms of exercise: apparatus gym- 
nastics; field and track athletics; military exercises; fencing, etc.; games 
and sports. 

PEDAGOGICAL CLASS. 


The work of the first-year students of the pedagogical class will consist 
of a progressive course of practical school gymnastics, illustrative of the 
fundamental procedures, analysis, technique, and order of gymnastic move- 
ment forms. The course includes tactics, free exercises, tacto-gymnastic 
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exercises, apparatus gymnastics, dancing calisthenics, the simpler organized 
games, sports, and plays; also forms of antagonistics and team work for 
indoor and outdoor recreation. Fall, winter, and spring quarters. 

Second-year students. General theories and principles of school gym- 
nastics. Survey of material. The correlation of gymnastics, of free gym- 
nastics and apparatus forms. Methods of arrangement and adaptation. 
Instruction. A course in general gymnastics with special reference to the 
class aims embodied in the general scheme of gymnastics of the School of 
Education: study of purposive and effective training, of sequence and 
co-ordination in gymnastic procedure on the basis of gymnastic knowledge 
derived from a study of the structure and functions of the human body. 
Interpretation of individual needs and qualifications. _ Application of gym- 
nastic principles to school recreation in the direction of plays, sports, and 
games. For work synopsis see Vol. II, No. 1, July number of CoURSE OF 
STUDY. 

Plan of work adaptation: Purpose, to meet the physical requirements of 
pupils through the selection of appropriate material; to enhance power and 
skill through progressively co-ordinated action; to study physical develop- 
ment as judged by actions and attitudes; estimates of condition, of strength, 
control, mobility, and flexibility ; degrees of volition, attention ; accuracy in 
execution, etc.; importance of foreseeing and counteracting tendencies 
toward faulty action and posture. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


The cultivation by the pupils of an erect carriage and good 
bearing must be insisted upon on all occasions, at all times. 
Pupils will be required to rise promptly and to stand properly, 
correctly observing the fundamental standing position, with head 
erect and chest active. A frank and open look should be char- 
acteristic of their address, In all study and recitation the closest 
attention will be given to physical exercise, and all exercises 
will be correlated with the other work of the school. In manual 
training, music, and oral reading, and in constructive work of all 
kinds, the normal development of the body will be kept steadily 
in view. Pupils persisting in faulty attitudes during recitations 
will be referred to the teachers’ assistants for special gymnastics. 

The physical training proper, not immediately connected 
with subjects of study and expression, will be of two kinds, 
concerted and individual. Pupils who, through some bodily 
defect or weakness, are not equal to concerted work will have 
individual and corrective work. 
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. Particular attention will be given in all seasons of the year to 
the adaptation of the dress of the pupils to physical exercise, and 
no clothing, wraps, tight bandages, or inelastic belts, in any way 
restricting freedom of action and a natural development, should 
be worn. Rubber shoes or boots should not be worn during 
school hours. 

The physical training must always be conducted in pure air, 


‘and short, vigorous exercises given whenever needed. Plenty 


of light is also advisable. Study the ventilation of the rooms 
and test the air by outdoor breathing. The temperature of the 
class-room should be about 68°. 

If practicable, exercise in the open air, outdoors. Avoid 
unnecessary exposure to drafts. The work should be essen- 
tially contributive to the health and spiritual freshness of the 
children and students, and must be directed as a means of devel- 
oping personal vigor. Outdoor exercise, therefore, is preferable 
to room drills. 

In the same way that the children are led to gymnasium 
practice they must also be introduced to gymnastic play. Expe- 
rience teaches that even the games of children must be first 
learned, and that these need preparation and practice, extension 
and limitation, as does every other pursuit. There are pupils 
whose disposition is opposed to the normal activities of child- 
hood, in whom an indoor life has destroyed the inclination to 
play. Inothers the zeal for play must be tempered. Children 
needing special attention in physical training are brought to the 
offices of this department by the teacher’s assistants, who will 
receive instructions for the work of such pupils. Such work is 
to be directed by the assistant teachers at a time specially des- 
ignated by the regular teacher, or as advised. Reports concern- 
ing state of health, progress, regularity of school and designated 
home work are to be made regularly. 

On presentation of children for special work, the regular 
teacher’s detailed statement in each case is desired. 


GYMNASIUM ORDER. 


Be prompt, regular, and orderly. 
Attend in gymnastic costume. 
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“Align ” quickly, noiselessly. Observe the proper attitude 
of ‘attention’ upon the call to order. 

Throughout the regular work observe closely the “ order” 
prescribed. Do not leave your place without the consent of the 
instructor or class leader. The general plan governing all 
demands your attention to the work in hand. 

Always take part in the exercises of the division to which 
you have been assigned, in class or group work, game, or play. 
Changes from one group to another are arranged between the 
respective class leaders. 





In all work, other than class or group work, do not attempt 
the execution of an exercise which you have not personally 
developed. Do not attempt without assistance difficult exercises 
not thorougly practiced and mastered. Exercises not danger- 
ous are to be practiced only in the presence of an assistant. 
Each person is therefore bound to assist another when called 
upon. Always assist those eager to work before and after the 
regular class work. 

Instructors and group leaders will always see that all exer- 
cises follow in their natural order and in gymnastic sequence, 
beginning with the simple and gradually leading to the more 
difficult. exercises. 

Apparatus set for class or group practice must not be rear- 
ranged without the consent of the instructor in charge. 

After regular practice all apparatus must be properly replaced,. 
unless otherwise ordered. 

Carry the mats; do not drag or fold them. 

Do not sit on the apparatus. 











The ushers will accompany visitors introduced to the places. 
reserved forthem. Class members not at work are assigned to 
the visitors’ row. 

All visitors must be introduced or present cards of admission, 
obtainable at the dean’s office. 


The members of the various classes have the privilege of 
organizing teams and groups for special practice and competi- 
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tive work. All candidates for the practice of games requiring 
exceptional activity, however, must be presented at the office of 
this department before entering upon such practice. 

Periods for team plays can be arranged for only with the con- 
sent and under the supervision of the regular teacher, or some 
responsible person. 

Team play or practice shall at no time take the place of the 
regular physical-training lesson, or conflict with the regular 
schedule. 

Set games and team practices must be arranged for by the 
officials of the respective teams, who shall report their dates and 
arrangements at this office. 

All apparatus, chairs, or benches used during special practice, 
whether for the convenience of spectators or class members, 
must be replaced upon the close of such practice. 

The officials of teams and practice groups are responsible for 
the observance of the above rules. 


FRENCH. 


LORLEY ADA ASHLEMAN, 


C'est le langage parlé, signe direct de la pensée, qui donne la clef du 
langage écrit. C’est par l’imitation fondée sur la compréhension de la langue 
parlée et de la langue écrite, qu’on acquerra facilement l’art de parler et ]’art 
d’écrire. La répétition des impressions qui frappent la vue et l’ouie fixe 
dans l’esprit les matériaux du langage. C’est se tromper étrangement de 
croire que la grande facilité avec laquelle les enfants apprennent leur propre 
langue est l’indice de leur aptitude 4 apprendre les langues en général. Ce 
n’est pas parceque la mémoire prédomine chez l'enfant qu’il apprend si 
facilement sa langue. Cette acquisition ne consiste pas a retenir des mots: ce 
sont des idées, des propositions enticres gui l'occupent avant tout; les mots ne 
viennent qu’a leur suite. Ses progrés, il les doit 4 sa condition physique et 
mentale qui fait de la langue maternelle un objet incessant d’attention. I] ne 
concgoit pas une idée, n’éprouve pas une sensation, un plaisir, une peine, 
qu’on n’y attache pour lui une expression qui se grave ainsi dans sa mémoire 
par l'association. 

Ne débitez pas des phrases vides. 

The French for the second, third, and fourth grades is briefly outlined in 
the University Record, May number, pp. 25, 26, 27. 

Each grade will work out a part of the little play Joliet au chateau 
Saint Louis, which will be represented by the children at one of their win- 
ter parties. 

Joliet, after hearing the report of his trip, which is to be sent to the 
French court, is invited by Frontenac to attend an evening gathering in the 
“grand salon.” A fewscenes of the Bourgeois gentilhomme, which was 
at that time being played by Moliére and his troupe in Paris, are given by the 
gay French officers then residing in Quebec. 

The children of the castle are to give their own songs and dances in 
place of those used by Moliére. The third grade will dance and sing, “ Il 
était une bergére,” “Sur le pont d’Avignon,” “A la péche des moules.”” The 
fourth grade will sing ‘“ Le chevalier du Gué,” and in connection with this, 
the seventh grade will write and tell fourth-grade stories relating to the old 
idea of chivalry. The fifth grade will learn fencing for their fencing lesson 
given in the Bourgeois gentilhomme, and will be responsible for the more 
technical parts of the little play. 

In connection with the play Joliet au chateau Saint Louisa great deal 
of outside reading will be done, both in English and French. The libra- 
rian will make a reading list from which the children will choose books and 
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recount to each other what they have read. The French reading lessons will 
be class work, Les lettres du Pére Marquette, Québec, Talon le célebre inten- 
dant, Louis XIV; sa cour, Moliére a la cour, etc. 

Many of Marquette’s descriptions of animals, fruits, and vegetables will 
be used as enigmas for other grades studying French. An excursion will be 
taken to Lincoln Park (zodlogical department) to verify Marquette’s descrip- 
tions." 

A study of the dress of that period will be made both in design and color, 
after which the children will make their own costumes to be used in the differ- 
ent réles of the little representation. 


JOLIET AU CHATEAU SAINT LOUIS. 
SCENE I, 


(Mise en scene.— Une salle dans le chateau Saint Louis. Québec, Louis de Baude, 
comte de Palluau et de Frontenac, neuviéme gouverneur de la Nouvelle-France, écrit 
a une table. Prés de lui se tient un page d’honneur en costume de cour. La porte 
s’ouvre, un laquais parait, il annonce le Sieur Joliet. Joliet salue le réprésentant du 
roi a la porte de la salle. Le comte de Frontenac par un signe lui indique de 
prendre place a cété de lui.) 

Frontenac (souriant). Vous me trouvez en train d’écrire un rapport de 
votre découverte. Vous avez eu le courage pour ne rien appréhender, ou tout 
était 4 craindre. Vous avez eu la conduite et la sagesse qui sont les principales 
parties pour faire reussir un voyage dangereux et difficile. Siaprés avoir 
passé mille sortes de dangers vous ne fates venu malheureusement faire 
naufrage au port proche de Montréal. vous ne laissiez rien 4 souhaiter au 
succés de votre voyage. Mais, dites-moi, quand avez-vous trouvé le Pére 
Marquette ? 

Joliet. Le jour de l’Immaculée Conception de la Ste. Vierge. 

Frontenac. Etvous étes parti pour la découverte de la Grande Riviére? 

Joliet. Le 17 jour de mai 1673 nous partimes de la mission de. St. 
Ignace a4 Michilimackinac. 

Frontenac. Avant de faire naufrage et de perdre vos papiers, vous vous 
étes arrété au fort Frontenac. Comment y avez-vous trouvé La Salle? 

Joliet (vivement). Fort bien. Je lui ai raconté tout notre voyage. Aussi 
mes cartes et tous mes papiers l’ont bien intéressé. 

Frontenac (sérieusement). Je vais vous lire ce que je viens d’écrire. 
Je compte l’envoyer en France. 

(Il lit 4 haute voix :) 

“(QUEBEC LE 14 NOVEMBRE 1674. 

“Retour du Sr. Joliet de son voyage 4 la découverte de la mer du sud. 

“Le Sr. Joliet, que 17. Talon? m’a conseillé d’envoyer a la découverte de 
*Some of La Fontaine’s fables will also be read and memorized. 

2 Talon, le célébre intendant. 
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la mer du sud, lorsque j’arrivai de France, en est de retour depuis trois mois 
et a découvert des pays admirables et une navigation si aisée par les belles 
riviéres qu’il a trouvées que du lac Ontario et du fort Frontenac on pourrait 
aller en barque jusque dans le golfe du Mexique, n’y ayant qu’une seule 
décharge a faire dans l’endroit ou le lac Erie tombe dans le lac Ontario. 

“Ce sont des projets 4 quoi l’on pourra travailler lorsque la paix sera bien 
établie et quand il plaira au roi de pousser ces découvertes. 

“Tl a été jusqua’a dix journées du golfe du Mexique et croit que des rivi- 
éres qui du cété de l’ouest tombent dans la grande riviére qu’il a trouvée 
. ... on trouverait des communications d’eaux qui méneraient 4 la mer 
Vermeille et de la Californie. 

“Je vous envoie par mon secrétaire la carte qu'il en a faite et les 


remarques dont il s’est pu souvenir, ayant perdu tous ses mémoires et ses 
journaux dans le naufrage qu’il fit 4 la vue de Montréal, ow il pensa se noyer, 
aprés avoir fait une voyage de douze lieues et perdit tous ces papiers et un 
petit sauvage* qu'il ramenait de ce pays-la. 

“ Tl avait laissé dans le lac Supérieur du Sault Ste. Marie chez les Peres des 
copies de ses journaux que nous ne saurons avoir que l’année prochaine, par 


oti vous apprendrez plus de particularités de cette découverte, dont il s’est 
trés bien acquitté. 
“ FRONTENAC.” 

Le laguais (qui depuis un instant est entré et debout, derriére le comte, 
attend cérémonieusement). Pardon, mais les dames attendent le comte de 
Frontenac dans la grande salle. 

Frontenac (se retournant vivement). Ah oui, je crois qu'il aura féte dans 
la grande salle ce soir (riant), une surprise. Voulez-vous m’accompagner ? 

(Le Sieur Joliet s’incline profondément ; ils sortent.) 


SCENE II. 


(AZise en scéne.—Le grand salon du chateau Saint Louis. Vaste piéce. Guéri- 
dons, fauteuils, tabourets. On remarque un rideau qui cache le fond du salon.? 
Des groupes de femmes trés élégantes; des officiers en brillant uniforme; des jeunes 
filles, belles et modestes; Monseigneur de Laval avec le clergé de Québec. A 
gauche prés d’une fenétre quelques Hurons,3 regardant avec intérét ce qui se passe 
autour d’eux. Tumultes de voix et de rire. Frontenac se dirige vers les Hurons, 
toujours accompagné de Joliet. Un page qui vient d’entrer par la droite s’avance 
cérémonieusement vers le rideau.) 

Le page. Les officiers du régiment de Carignan vous prient d’assister a 
la représentation de quelques scenes du Bourgeois gentilhomme, comédie 
que Moliére et sa troupe viennent de jouer 4 Paris. Les musiciens et les 


See CouRSE OF STUDY, Vol. II, No. 6 (February, 1902), “ Fifth Grade.” 
? The children will arrange the grouping with the historic personages of the period. 
3Les Hurons étaient campés prés du fort Saint Louis. 


4Aprés avoir entendu la piéce une seconde fois, le roi fit appeler Moliére et lui 
it: ‘ Moliére, vous n’avez encore rien fait qui m’ait plus diverti.” 
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musiciennes, ainsi que les danseurs, seront les enfants des spectateurs 
N’ayant pas eu le temps d’apprendre les chansons de Moliére, les enfants y 
substitueront les leurs, ainsi que leurs danses. 


(Toute la société applaudit. Le rideau se léve.) 


LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, 
ACTE PREMIER. 
SCENE I. 


(Un maitre de musique; un éléve du maitre de musique, composant sur une table 
qui est au milieu du théatre; une musicienne, deux musiciens, un maitre 4 danser, 
danseurs.) 

Le maitre de musique (aux musiciens). Venez, entrez dans cette salle, et 
vous reposez 1a, en attendant qu’il vienne. 

Le maitre a danser (aux danseurs). Et vous aussi, de ce coté. 

Le maitre de musique (a son éléve). Est-ce fait ? 

Léléve. Oui. 

Le maitre de musique. Voyons.... Voila qui est bien. 

Le maitre & danser, Est-ce quelque chose de nouveau? 

Le maitre de musique. Oui. C’est un air pour une sérénade que je lui ai 
fait composer ici, en attendant que notre homme fit éveillé. 

Le maitre a danser. Peut-on voir ce que c’est? 

Le maitre de musigue. Vous l’allez entendre avec le dialogue, quand il 
viendra. Il ne tardera guére. 


SCENE II. 


(Monsieur Jourdain, en robe de chambre et en bonnet de nuit; le maitre de 
musique, le maitre 4 danser, |’éléve du maitre de musique, une musicienne, deux 
musiciens, danseurs, deux laquais.) 

Monsieur Jourdain. Eh bien, messieurs, qu’est-ce? Me ferez-vous voir 
votre petite drélerie? 

Le maitre a danser. Comment! quelle petite drélerie? 

Monsieur Jourdain. Hé! la.... Comment appelez-vous cela? Votre 
prologue ou dialogue de chansons et de danse? 

Le maitre & danser. Ah, ah! 

Le maitre de musique. Vous nous y voyez préparés. 

Monsieur Jourdain. Voyons un peu votre affaire. 

Le maitre de musique. Je voudrais bien auparavant vous faire entendre 
un air (montrant son éléve) qu’il vient de composer pour la sérénade que vous 
m’avez demandée. C’est un de mes écoliers qui a pour ces sortes de choses 
un talent admirable. 

(Third grade, “A la péche des moules.”’) 

Monsieur Jourdain. Cette chanson me semble un peu lugubre; elle 
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endort; et je voudrais que vous la pussiez un peu regaillardir par-ci par-la. 
Le maitre de musigue. 11 faut, monsieur, que l’air soit accommodé aux 
paroles. 
Monsieur Jourdain, On m’en apprit un tout a fait joli, il y a quelque 
temps. Attendez....1a.... Comment est-ce qu'il dit? 


(Third grade, “II était une bergére” or “ Sur le pont d’Avignon.’’) 


Le maitre de musigue. Vous devriez apprendre la musique, monsieur, 
comme vous faites la danse. Ce sont deux arts qui ont une étroite liaison 
ensemble. 

Le maitre a danser. Et qui ouvrent l’esprit d’un homme aux belles choses. 

Monsieur Jourdain. Est-ce que les gens de qualité apprennent aussi la 
musique ? 

Le maitre de musigue. Oui, monsieur. 

Monsieur Jourdain. Je V'apprendrai donc. Mais je ne sais quel temps 
je pourrai prendre; car, outre le maitre d’armes qui me montre, j'ai arrété 
encore un maitre de philosophie, qui doit commencer ce matin. 

Le maitre de musigue. La philosophie est quelque chose: mais la 
musique, monsieur, la musique... . 

Le maitre & danser, La musique et la danse... . La musique et la 
danse, c’est 1a tout ce qu’il faut. 

Le maitre de musigue. 1) n’y a rien qui soit si utile dans un Etat que la 
musique. 

Le maitre a dauser. 11 n'y a rien qui soit si nécessaire aux hommes que 
la danse. 

Le maitre de musique. Sans la musique, un Etat ne peut subsister. 

Le maitre a danser. Sans la danse, un homme ne saurait rien faire. 

Le maitre de musique. Tout les désordres, toutes les guerres qu’on voit 
dans le monde n’arrivent que pour n’apprendre pas la musique. 

Le maitre a@ danser. Tous les malheurs des hommes, tous les revers 
funestes dont les histoires sont remplies, tout cela n’est venu que faute de 
savoir danser. 

Monsieur Jourdain. Comment cela? 

Le maitre de musigue. La guerre ne vient-elle pas d’un manque d’union 
entre les hommes? 

Monsieur Jourdain. Cela est vrai. 

Le maitre de musique. Et si tous les hommes apprenaient la musique, ne 
serait-ce pas le moyen de s'accorder ensemble, et de voir dans le monde la 
paix universelle ? 

Monsieur Jourdain. Vous avez raison. 

Le maitre & danser. Lorsqu’un homme a commis un manquement dans 
sa conduite, soit aux affaires de sa famille, ou au gouvernement d'un Etat, 
ou au commandement d’une armée, ne dit-on pas toujours: Un tel a fait un 
mauvais pas dans une telle affaire ? 
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Monsieur Jourdain, Oui; on dit cela. 

Le maitre a danser. Et faire un mauvais pas peut-il procéder d’autre 
chose que de ne savoir pas danser ? 

Monsieur Jourdain. Cela est vrai, et vous avez raison tous deux. Est-ce 
tout ? 


(“Le chevalier du Gué.”’) 











EDITORIAL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 


THE School of Education was generously endowed by Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine through her interest in educational progress, especially as that was 
represented by Colonel Francis W. Parker in the old Cook County Normal 
School. It was her large-minded purpose that he should have an opportunity 
to carry out the great work that he had undertaken, free from conventional, 
financial, and political complications. Her foundation, under the direction 
of Colonel Parker, took form in the Chicago Institute. The building strikes 
of the years 1g00-Igo1 prevented the erection of a building; and during the 
spring of Ig0I negotiations were carried on which resulted in the incorpora- 
tion of the Chicago Institute in the University of Chicago, as the professional 
school of education in the latter. The sad and premature death of Colonel 
Parker in the spring of Igo02 led to a consolidation of the undergraduate 
work of the Department of Education in the university with that of the School 
of Education, so that the former head of the Department of Education became 
the director of the school. 

The aim of the school remains the training of teachers—teachers 
thoroughly interested in educational progress, and competent not only in 
class-room instruction, but to foster the general spread of whatever is best in 
elementary education. All training schools for teachers naturally have many 
of their purposes in common; but past history, traditions, and local circum- 
stances give every institution a stamp of its own. It was inevitable, in the 
case of a personality as progressive, vigorous, and devoted as that of Colonel 
Parker, that this impress should be unusually pronounced. The school, as he 
was accustomed to say, was founded as an exponent of the ‘“‘new education,” 
devoted to the complete development, physical, mental, and moral, of the 
child. 

The School of Education, in its original form, was concerned with the 
training of elementary-school teachers ; and, so far as the professional work is 
concerned, only the training upon that side has as yet been organized. 
Plans are now under way, however, for grouping the college courses which 
are especially adapted to the needs of secondary-school teachers, and for 
combining those with such courses in education as will enable the university 
to undertake the professional training of teachers of that class. 

Upon the side of schools for children, affording models of demonstration, 
laboratories for investigation and verification, and for acquiring the necessary 
technical command of modes of teaching, the school is already unusually well 
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equipped. The Chicago Institute brought with it a complete elementary 
school from the kindergarten through the eighth grade. This serves 
especially as a school of observation and practice as to the actual technique 
of class management and instruction. The professional work of those who 
are in training for elementary-school teachers is closely connected with this 
practice school. The combination with the Department of Education brought 
in an elementary school whose especial province is the application of psycho- 
logical method to problems of the curriculum, and the development of a dis- 
tinct body of psychological principles which may be put at the disposal of 
teachers in such a way as to enable them to direct more intelligently 
their own thinking and practice. The department had also under its charge 
two secondary schools, representing the essential. problems and factors 
of high-school education. The Chicago Manual Training School is an 
almost classic example of the claims and functions of manual training and 
technological work; while the former South Side Academy was a typical 
example of the academic school conducted along the lines of linguistic and 
scientific training. 

The School of Education thus has at command all the factors which, in 
their co-operative interaction, are requisite for a complete educational scheme. 
If anything be needed to complete the chain, it is found in the fact that within 
the university organization the work of the freshman and sophomore years 
has been arranged in a distinctive form — that of the Junior College — because 
it is felt that this work connects quite as closely with secondary-school 
work as with that of college training proper. It is believed and hoped that 
with the new buildings the existing gaps and overlappings between secondary 
and collegiate education may be completely done away with, and the work of 
the one gradually blend and fuse with that of the other. Taking this work 
in connection with that of the Senior Colleges, and of the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, it is thought that the University of Chicago may be able to. 
do something significant and important in the way of providing the working 
model of an economic and efficient unification of the various parts of the 
educational system. 

The work of the professional students may be classed under three heads: 
First, they pursue courses in academic lines calculated to increase and 
strengthen their scholarship; and particularly to put them in command of 
the intellectual standpoint and method which are absolutely indispensable in 
genuine culture. It is a commonplace that the functions of elementary 
education have been seriously impaired by the lack of adequate training in 
subject-matter on the part of many of its teachers, From this lack, evils at 
opposite extremes have resulted. On one side, because of the narrow 
horizon and equipment of the teachers, the material of the curriculum was 
frequently restricted and hardened into the relatively few and mechanical 
elements within the teacher’s reach. On the other side, teachers who have 
felt the poverty-stricken and devitalizing character of this materiai have: 
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struck out in new directions and introduced a large variety of new materials 
which have been found to appeal to the interests of the children. But, as 
the consequences proved, the teachers were often so lacking in scientific and 
historical knowledge, and in thorough intellectual discipline, as not to be able 
to control the introduction of these new factors and to secure their proper 
adjustment to one another. The intimate association of collegiate and pro- 
fessional work seems to be absolutely necessary to secure that variety of 
material and method, together with system and arrangement, which is neces- 
sary to the full and yet orderly growth of child nature. As time goes on, an 
ever-increasing intimacy of union between college and professional work may 
reasonably be expected. 

In the second place, the professional student discusses and sees tested 
principles of education. Upon the pedagogical side it is also easy to detect 
two extreme evils, which it is desirable to avoid. At one extremity there is 
pedagogical instruction of a purely theoretic nature, ending too often in the 
acquisition of a glib terminology and of rigid formule which modify the 
language of the would-be teacher, but have little effect in illuminating 
and interpreting his endeavor. At the other extreme is instruction which 
puts the teacher in command of an arsenal of immediate practical devices 
which may be employed in securing attention and hearing recitations in 
various subjects — devices, however, which are not interpreted to the teacher 
in terms of their scientific relation to principles of growth. Such devices 
may at first appear to add to the direct efficiency of the teacher in the school- 


room; but in the long run they reveal their narrowness and lack of scientific - 


basis in failure to promote the growth of intellectual initiative on the part of 
the teacher, and in failure to co-operate with his own common-sense in deal- 
ing with both the unusual and the ordinary problems of the schoolroom. 
As an assistance in avoiding both of these unfortunate results, the work of 
the professional students is based upon instruction in psychology, having 
for its aim, not the acquisition of technical distinctions together with 
precepts for educating various faculties, but insight into the conditions and 
modes of healthful growth, and of whatever impedes or arrests that growth. 
These principles are then tested, both negatively and positively, by the study 
of children with a view to making the theory concrete and definite through 
recognition of its particular applications ; and the practice is enlightened, 
enlarged, and liberated through personal appreciation of its animating pur- 
poses and scientific base. 

In the third place, the professional students work upon subject-matter 
with reference to its use in secondary and elementary schools. This aspect 
of their study represents a union of the two previous factors. It depends on 
some adequate understanding of the subject-matter as that stands in the 
minds of experts and specialists in a particular branch. Its successful exe- 
cution requires insight into the general principles of mental growth, and into 
the particular embodiments of those principles exhibited in individual children 
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of different ages and temperaments. Consequently, in addition tothe academic 
studies pursued in the colleges, and the studies in psychology and educational 
principles, there is a considerable group of studies in geography, history, 
nature study, etc.; where the future teacher studies these topics in the light 
of the selection and organization of subject-matter which, upon one side, is 
adequate from the side of scholarly information and training and, upon the 
other, is adapted to children’s needs and powers at a given age. 

It is proposed in the pages of this journal to publish from time to time 
discussions of psychological and social conditions, and processes of growth ; 
and statements, derived from the actual work of both the Laboratory and 
Elementary Schools, of the way in which these principles find concrete 
expression in the selection and use of subject-matter with children. 

Joun Dewey. 
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